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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 





BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 





gee desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
‘am cari capitis? 


One like himself should praise him! 
grace, 
Untaintable white brightness, like a ray 
Of su’ shine stainless ever, though astray 
"Mid stains; h‘gh honor, yet of pride no 
trace 
To flaw the man!y sweetness of the face; 
Fair mirror of pu-e knightly to our day, 
Shaming the vaunted chivalry passed away. 
Could he run back the unreturning race— 
That certain, keen intelligence of truth, 
That quick, instinctive sympathy divine 
With nobleness, young in perpetual youth. 
That tongue, that pen, of tempered utterance 
fine— 
Then in what kindled words, how soft with 
ruth, 
Were there his like, his like gone hence 
shculd shine! — Century. 


8oul of 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Let all who desire to sign a National 
petition for the total abolition of Vivisec 
tion sign the following form and mail it to 
Mrs. Fairchild Allen, Sec. Ill. Anti- 
Vivisection Society, Aurora, Ill. Up to 
June 25 more than 10,000 signatures had 
been received, including those of 146 
physicians. Vivisection is the cutting, 
poisoning, burning, freezing, smothering 
and breaking the bones of live animals by 
medical experimenters. 
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I am opposed to vivisection, and hereby 
petition for its total abolition. 


Name 
Street and No. 
Town 
State 


on ee 





Armenian prospects brighten. The co- 
operation of Mr. Gladstone, the head of 
the British Liberals, with Lord Salisbury, 
the leader of the British Conservatives, in | 
invoking ‘‘the cordial support of the 
entire nation, irrespective of party” in | 
providing effective guarantees for ‘the | 
safety of life, honor, religion and prop- | 
erty” in Armenis, is a most hopeful indi- | 
cation that England, Russia and France 
will take decisive action in the matter. 
The reference to Armenia in the Queen’s | 
address to Parliament is an additional 
sign of the times. We agree with the | 
Nation in believing that the existing con- | 
ditions will not be endured much longer. 





Queen Victoria, in her address to Par- 
liament, which corresponds to our Presi- 
dent’s message, thus refers to the Arme- 
nian question : 


Internal troubles which have broken 
out in the Armenian districts of Asiatic 
Turkey have been attended with horrors 
which have moved the indignation of the 
Christian nations of Europe generally, 
and my people especially. My ambassa- 
dor and the ambassadors of the Emperor 
of Russia and the President of the French 








Republic, scting togeth: r, have suggested ‘*Equal Suffrage” afternoon tea. About | claim that woman has won all this for 
to the Goverrment of the Sultan the | 


reforms which, in their opinion, are neces- 
sary to prevent the recurrence of constant 
disorder. These proposals are now being 
considered by the Sultan. and I am anx- 
iously awaiting his decision. 


—- ~~ @He —esC 
Seth Bryant, of 1935 Dorchester 
Avenue, Ashmont, Boston, is 95 years 


old. He is the wittiest, brightest and 
most active man of his age in Massachu 
setts. In a little book just written by 
him, entitled ‘‘Old ard New Joppa,” he 
gives the following advice to young men, 
which is equally applicable to young 
women: 

I think the greatest evil that threatens 
the young man of to-day is his want of a 
desire for accumulation. For if he ever 
expects to make a fortune he must begin 
when young to save a part of his earnings 
weekly, that he may always have some 
money in his pocket, which, if he cannot 
keep in his youth, he will never be able 
to do so. He should respect himself 
enough to pass the stores on the street 
with five dollars in his pocket without 
wishing to spend it at the first moment. 
When I was a boy I laid up money, and 
always bad some on hand. There were 
some boys in the neighborhood who 
always spent every cent they had, and 
they were always poor. The Lord helps 
those who try to help themselves. The 
late Deacon Samuel Train told the writer 
that when he came to Boston he had but 
fifty cents in his pocket, but afterwards 
he became a very rich man. 
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Judge Chilty, of London, holds that 
Lady Henry Somerset must renew the 
licenses to public houses on her estate. 
Lady Henry has been accused of incon- 
sistency in advocating total abstinence 
and holding public houses, or saloons. 
She was powerless to prevent such use of 
her property, until the licenses which she 
had inherited expired. This occurred re- 
cently, and she would not renew the licen- 
ses. Thereupon the dramsellers brought 
suit, and the judge decided that Lady 
Henry “must not let her personal opin- 
ions ixfluence her actions in her fiduciary 
capacity,” and that, being only a tenant 
for life, she must re-rent her property for 
immoral purposes! Nothing will show 
so clearly to American readers, who do 
not comprehend the management of en- 
tailed property, the anomalous situation 
in which Lady Henry finds herself, and 
the brave efforts she is making to conform 
her business interests to her convictions 
of duty. 
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The Toledo, Ohio, Woman Suffrage 
Association, will resume its regular 
monthly meetings on Sept. 4th, after its 
usual summer vacation. This society has 
been organized twenty-six years, having 
steadily worked for the enfranchisement 
of women in local, State and National 
affairs, and always meeting monthly nine 
months of the year, in regular session, at 
Hall 9, Fort Industry Block, Toledo, O. 


—_-§~o— 


Mrs. Leonora Lake, of St. Louis, was 
unanimously re-elected third vice-presi- 
dent of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America, at the annual conven- 
tion recently held in New York City. 
The convention passed a resolution urg- 
ing the formation of total abstinence so- 
cieties among women, girls and boys, and 
asking men’s societies to give them every 
encouragement in their power. 


~~ On — 


Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, who holds a vot- 
ing residence in Kansas, although her 
home has been principally in Washington, 
D. C., during the past four years, has 
added municipal reform to the other cur- 
rent questions on which she writes and 
lectures. She recently spoke in Denver 
on the work of civic federations. In an 
interview published in the Denver Daily 
News, she commends Dr. Parkhurst’s ef- 
forts in New York City, and says hope- 
fully, ‘Dr. Parkhurst is a growing man. 


| He will be all right on the woman ques- 


tion ina few years. We must just give 


him a little time.” 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CHOCORUA, 





The Massachusetts remonstrants are 
active this summer among the White 
Mountains. In Chocorua they have circu- 
lated a petition asking women to pledge 
themselves to vote ‘‘no” at the coming 
election next autumn in Massachusetts, 
on the question: ‘Is it expedient to grant 
to women municipal suffrage?” So a 
number of ladies were invited, last Tues- 
day, to the ‘‘House on the Hill,” to an 





forty women came, and a very intelligent, | 


interested audience it was. Miss Williams, 
a teacher in the Boston Normal School, a 
very attractive girl, with a beautiful voice 
for reading, read aloud Dr. Jacobi’s speech 
to the Constitutiona] Convention. 

Mrs. Page, of Brookline explained the 
meaning of woman sufirage, giving an 
idea of the greatness of the question. 
Then she described the convention in New 
York, the defeat of the women, and 
immediately after their defeat, the call to 
them from all sides to come forth and 
help the men to purify politics and defeat 
Tammany. Rev. Percy 8. Grant, of the 
Church of the Ascension in New York, 
who lives at Chocorua in the summer, 
added a few words to enforce what Mrs. 
Page had said, and told from personal ex- 
perience what the women of New York 
had done. There was some discussion. 
After tea, leaflets were distributed and 
Mrs. Page strongly urged every woman to 
read Mili’s **Subjection of Women,” before 
pronouncing herself a remonstrant. There 
was an atmosphere of success about the 
whole thing, and most of those women 
will think more seriously about putting 
their rames to a remonstrant petition. 
Good seed has been sown in the minds of 
several that were there. It is hoped to 
have another affair of the kind later. 
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PROTEST IN BEHALF OF FATHERS, 


Among the many efforts, pathetic or 
amusing, of remonstrants, to stay the 
moral progress of the centuries, especially 
of the last half of the nineteenth century ; 
and to frighten or coax woman away from 
the awful peril of asserting her responsi- 
bility as an individual soul competent and 
required to judge concerning her duty to 
God and her fellow beings, one is now 
presented to us with a touch of originality 
which is a refreshing feature. 

In the August number of Current Lit- 
erature, Elizabeth Bisland, in an earnest 
appeal to woman not to destroy the insti- 
tution of marriage and the blessed family 
relation, by seeexing ‘‘the development of 
her individuality,” presents a portrait of 
the nature and development of the male 
portion of the human race which is pain- 
fully startling. According to her theory 
man has naturally no love for his off- 
spring; it is, as far as it exists at all,a 
cultivated emotion. To cultivate it, ‘‘all 
the energies of women have been bent for 
ages.” And ‘even when the woman has, 
by long ages of endeavor, succeeded in 
cultivating in the heart of the other 
parent a fair imitation of her own affec- 
tion, this affection frequently breaks down 
under stress of misbehavior or froward- 
ness on the part of the child.” 

Verily, according to Elizabeth Bisland, 
woman has wrought miracles. ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion has, under the unrelaxing presence of 
endless generations of her persistent will, 
been bent to her ends.” And man, though 
at present ‘“‘only imperfectly monog- 
amous,” owes to her untiring effort ‘‘even 
this imperfect measure of self-denial and 
fidelity” which he has attained.” Having 
toiled so long and won so much; having 
dragged man up to a moral position where 
he can regard marriage as a spiritual 
sacrament, and become a respectable 
husband and father, Elizabeth Bisland 
wonders that women can be willing to lose 
a)l these results of ages of effort. Who, 
in face of such peril, would not join in an 
impassioned appeal to all civilized and 
Christian women not to strike a death 
blow at marriage? not to relax that grasp 
on man, which alone holds him from re- 
lapsing into barbarism? 

Advocates of woman suffrage have 
sometimes been accused of injustice 
toward men; of claiming for women 
superiority over men; a claim which men 
naturally resist. Whatever claims of 
this sort some of them may have made 
are infinitesimal beside these of Elizabeth 
Bisland. What will American men say 
to these? How will American fathers 
meet the charge that they have no 
natural love for their children? Because 
some men are but half civilized, and 
wholly unfit to be husbands and fathers, 
shall men generally be classed with these? 
Have not men and women together fought 
the battle of the ages? Together strug- 
gled upward from very low moral; 
intellectual and social conditions, helping 
each other according to the peculiar need 
and ability of each; until, by God’s 


grace, they have attained the elevation | 


where they stand to-day? Not an eleva- 
tion to be proud of, as we look forward, 
verily; but one to be thankful for as we 
look backward. I protest against the 


di 


has performed that feat!” 


both partners in the human race. 

| Few persons really fear that marriage, 
| home, and family life are put in peril by 
|the development of woman’s mental 
| faculties, or the enlargement of her op- 
| portunities of action ; and it is not needful 
‘that I should attempt to allay such ap- 
| prehension. For good or for ill, what 
| God has joined together cannot be put 
asunder; nor can man or woman, angel 
| Or demon, stay the eternal progress of 
| the laws of nature. The human heart 
will continue to throb with the life which 
God breathed into it at its creation; 
marriage and all the blessed family rela- 
tions will find their imperishable home 
therein as long as earth shall endure. 

Phila., Pa. Mary GREW. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 
I might call myself 
‘The idle singer of an empty day.”’ 

Save that the days, although almost empty 
of people, are so full of work. Our friends 
are nearly all out of town. They are 
watching cloud-shadows that drift over 
the mountain side, or bright waves that 
leap and coquet and break in silver 
showers over brown old rocks. Pale 
cheeks are getting firm and rosy, and 
tense, excited nerves are growing calm. 
Strength and wisdom and steadiness will 
all be needed this fall, so we are glad for 
those who are resting in Mother Nature’s 
blessed ministry; but all the more wel- 
come are the chance comers who shed the 
light of their countenances on us in 
passing. 

The first familiar face I met on my 
return was that of Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
with her fine healthy color, and active 
purpose in every vigorous step. She had 
been speaking to the prisoners at Elmira 
Reformatory, one Sunday later at New 
Bedford, and last Sunday she gave, I am 
told, a noble sermon to those courageous 
souls who braved the floods to gain 
Meeting House Hill. ‘To-morrow she will 
occupy the pulpit of Mr. Van Ness at the 
Second Church in Boston, and !ater she 
| goes to Cassadaga Lake. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, her blue eyes as 
bright and her heart as warm as ever, has 
come from California, impelled largely 
by the filial desire to help Massachusetts 
do her duty by the “‘referendum.” Mrs. 
Bowles says emphatically, ‘It is a time 
when every mother’s daughter of us 
ought to be at work stimulating suffrage 
sentiment.” So thinks Mrs. Stearns, of 
Woburn, whose devoted and self-denying 
labor for equal rights is so unfailing. She 
has her own plans—sure to be wise ones— 
for a successful campaign. Mrs, Clare H. 
Burleigh, of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
has been a welcome visitor, and promises 
cordial co-operation in our work. Rev. 
Augusta J. Chapin has been here from the 
West, a woman of dignified, commanding 
presence, who seemed to match her name. 

It was a pleasure to meet Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas, of Maryland, who came 
in to renew the acquaintance, begun in 
Atlanta’s hospitable halls of our junior 
| editor. Failing that, she staid for a little 
chat about the South, the race question, 
|ete. She is a sensible, active, thoughtful 
woman. Charlotte Fiske Bates, the poet, 
| now the wife of M. Adolph Rogé, was 
| here one day, and showed me a treasure, 
the strong, clear writing of a master hand, 
| now forever still, 

‘‘Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead,’’ 

| copied for her by the author. Mrs. Rogé 
speaks of making for herself a home in 
the South—perhaps of opening a school 
there—but her plans are yet in embryo. 

After weary months of anxiety and 
separation, it is a happy day to her many 
friends when ‘‘Dorothy Lundt” reappears 
in brilliant health, her old gay self once 
more; ready to wield her trenchant pen, 
and with a new play coming out at Hollis 
Street Theatre shortly. The able and 
popular editor of the Christian Register 
comes back from England and the Alps, 
and a little glimpse of Birchbay camp, 
Canada, very brown, refreshed and re- 
freshing. 

It is always cheering when a woman 
does what she sets out todo. Not many 
months ago an alert figure paused at our 
door long enough to say, ‘I sail to- 
morrow, and I’m going up the Matterhorn 
before I come back.” I said good-by to 
that adventurous young woman, leaving 
unexpressed my private conviction that it 
was for the last time. This morning on 
| the train, I read in the headlines of a 

| neighbor’s Herald, ‘Climbed the Matter- 
| horn! Miss Annie 8. Peck, of Providence, 
Cc. W. 












Pembroke, N. H., by 
Cheever is a graduate of 
College. 

Mrs. ZELMA DE LACEY STEELE, & 
daughter of Mra. Julia L. Dorr, is an 
artist of fine ability, and she has done 
some beautiful work in iliustrating her 
mother’s books. 

MLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT, who hag 
already taken up her quarters at Belle- 
Isle-en-Mer on the coast of Brittany, is 
said to be engaged upon her memoirs, and 
will probably publish them at no distant 
date. 

Miss NORA LABOUCHERE, an enthusi- 
astic book-plate collector, is preparing a 
volume on the book-plates of well-known 
women. She has been assisted by Miss 
Chamberlayne, a recognized authority on 
the subject, in the selection of the plates, 


Miss ELIZABETH U. YATES, who has 
just returned from a delightful trip in 
Europe, is preparing a fresh lecture on 
‘*Legends of the Rhine.” Those desiring 
to secure Miss Yates as a speaker for the 
coming season, may address her at Round 
Pond, Maine. 


MADAME DE SILVERIA, daughter of 
Baron Meneval, whose memoirs were 
published some time since, possesses her 
father’s important collection of letters. 
This correspondence will doubtless be 
given to the public, and will throw still 
more light on many episodes of the 
Napoleonic era. 


Miss FANNIE ELkiNs, of New York, 
follows a unique line of art which won 
her a world’s fair medal and diploma, 
“awarded for accuracy, detail, and 
beauty,” Miss Elxins makes anatomical 
drawings for physicians and surgeons, 
who require such in delivering lectures 
or in illustrating medical books. 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY, of Mississippi, 
was chosen as Round-the-world Mission- 
ary by the World’s W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion in London, but Miss Jessie Acker- 
man, with whom she had planned to 
travel, not being able from ill health to do 
so, Miss Kearney felt that it was not 
practicable for her to undertake such a 
tour and so resigned the position. 


Miss BuRTA GRACE Boyp is known as 
the Grace Darling of St. Croix. She has 
charge of the Ledge light, about six 
miles below St. Stephen, N. B. She won 
her title 12 years ago by saving. alone and 
unaided, two sailors from certain death, a 
deed of bravery recognized by the 
Dominion Government, which presented 
a lifeboat end a gold watch to the young 
woman. 

MADEMOISELLE PAULINE DE GRAND: 
PRE probably knows more of the prison 
life of French women than any one else 
in France. She lived in the St. Lazare 
prison as the housekeeper of her uncle, 
who was chaplain there during the 
Empire. In the twenty-five years that 
have elapsed since he died, she has de- 
voted herself entirely to visiting female 
prisoners and obtaining situations for 
them when they have undergone their 
sentences. 

Miss BALFOuR, who has taken part in 
the electoral campaign in London on be- 
half of the Conservative cause, keeps 
house for her brother, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
at Carlton Gardens, and is consulted 
by him on important political questions. 
Each day Miss Balfour devotes a fixed 
amount of time to inspecting the news- 
papers—morning, evening, and weekly— 
and to marking what in her judgment is 
useful for her brother’s perusal. Miss 
Balfour has talent as a writer, as is 
shown in the articles on Ireland and 
South Africa which she recently con- 
tributed to magazines. 


Miss ZELIE DE LUSSAN, an American 
girl, has been the recipient of unusual at- 
tentions from Queen Victoria. Three 
times her Majesty has requested Miss de 
Lussan to sing at Windsor Castle, a 
distinction not enjoyed by Madame Patti 
herself. The queen was so favorably im- 
pressed that she sent her framed portrait 
and autograph to the singer, and latera 
decoration set in diamonds. Miss de 
Lussan declares, after repeated conversa- 
tions with the queen, that she is “the 
most lovable, unassuming, tactful woman 
I have ever had the honor of meeting. I 
love my country and I am as democratic 
as you like; but I must say that these 
ceremonial compliments are an incentive 
to art that we do not seem to value in 
America.” 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, FRANCE, JULY 25, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

After a day and pight’s continuous 
travel from Milan, we arrived in Paris last 
Monday. Gay, charming Paris! the love- 
liest and wickedest city on earth. There 
is an irresistible fascination in the sans 
souci of these impulsive, happy-hearted 
human beings. There is joy and lightness 
in the very air, that takes hold of one un. 
coneciously. But when we think of the 
immorality and atheism under it all, we 
are conscious of a pain and a pathos un- 
speskabie. If there is a place in the 
woild against which all the artillery of 
Christianity thould be levelled, that place 
is Paris. Now there are only feeble rush. 
lights in the midnight darkness. One 
hundred and fifty McCall Missions are 
ecattered over France; there are thirty in 
Paris. Last night, after walking down 
the brilliantly-lighted boulevards with a 
party of friends, we strolled into one of 
these quict little rooms. Ona the wall op- 
posite us was written, in French, ‘I am 
the Reeurrection and the Lite.” The min- 
ister who conducted the evening service 
read passages from the Bible and an- 
nour ced the bymns, ail of which we had 
difficuity in understanding. When we 
bad almost decided in despair to retire, 
the organ pealed forth the familiar 
strain, ‘‘Whusoever Will May Come,” 
and we lifted our American voices in 
praise, with their sweet French tones, 
Finally, we joined in singing together that 
sweet old cunsecration hymn, “I am 
Thine, O Lora,” and left with thanks 
giving to Gud that there was a work, 
however smail, in this great city, into 
which those who Jove Him and serve Him 
could go apart for awhile and rest. 

Since our arrival we have visited the 
tomb of Napoleon, which is the most 
magnificent in all Europe. We have as- 
cended the Kiflel tower and viewed the 
situation from afar; we have gone down 
the Seine, studied the Pantheon, the 
Louvre, La Madeleine, and have spent a 
whole day in a trip to Versailles and St. 
Cloud. After the glories in painting, 
sculpture and architecture that we saw ip 
Italy, the eflorts of the French in that 
line fall upon one rather coldly. It is 
only the peopie here who are particularly 
interesting, and the history of those who 
have gone before, bathing themselves in 
an cccan of blood as they went. The 
Pantheon was particularly disappointing. 
It is a rather emall building and very 
bare. In the vaults are the tumbs of 
Rousseau, Marat, Mirabeau, Voltaire, and 
Victor Hugo; the remains of al] have 
been ecattered long ago, except those of 
Victor Hugo, for whose burial the Pan- 
theon was secularized the second time. 

Every vestige of the old palace at St. 
Cleud bas been removed. The grounds 
adjoiniig ard the private grounds of 
Napoleon III. are maguificent; the latter 
are kept up very handsomely by the vil- 
lage of St. Cloud. As we were going to 
Versailles we passed by the home of 
Gambetta, in the little town cf Avray. 
One of the most interesting spots in Ver. 
sailles is the home of Madame Recamier. 
The Grand and Petit Trianons are queer, 
three - cornered, low buildings. Every 
piece of furniture and inch of ground 
about them is historic. In the Grand 
Trianon we were shown the bedroom of 
Louis XIV., the writing room and family 
room of Jusepbine, the ball where Mar- 
shall Bazaine was tried, the octagon room 
which served as a chapel, Napoleon’s 
billiard room, the salon of Louis Phillipe, 
the library of Louis XVI., different rooms 
of Napoleou’s, in which were elegant 
pre-ents that had been given him. In 
one was a great deal of malachite from 
Alexander of Kussia; in another a table 
of granite brought by the Little Corporal 
from Egypt; in a: other a table of mosaics 
from Florence; in his bedroom was a 
bust of his second wife, Maria Louise. 
Apartments are shown that were pre- 
pared for Queen Victoria’s use on a cer- 
tain visit of hers to the Grand Trianon in 
the time of Louis Puillippe, but she dis- 
liked them and went at once to St. Cloud. 
In the room where the old coaches are 
kept we saw the carriage in which Na- 
poleon rode at bis marriage with Joeeph. 
ine; the one he gave after his marriage; | 
also the one he used when he married | 
Maria Louise ; the old coach that was used 
when Charles X. was crowned at Rheims, 
and the one used at the marriage of Na- 
poleon III. Ail were out for the last time 
at the baptism of the Prince Imperial. | 
The Little Tiianon is where Marie Aptoi | 
nette lived when she wearied of the op- | 
pressions of court life. Here we saw her 
private apartments, the splendid cabinet 
where her jewels were kept; the little | 
piano that she uced; the reading room, 
with the toot ladder near the bovkcase, 
for her to mount to secure the volumes | 
beyond reach. It was all so simple that | 
it was hard to real'ze that it haa been the | 
dwelling-place of a queen—and such a) 
queen! After we had gone through the 
Little Trianon we walked about the spa- 
cious grouncs down to the Swiss village 





where Marie Antoinette played milk-maid 
and had her open-air theatres. A rarely 
beautiful spot, with long walks tree- 
embowered, plots of flowers, lakes, grot- 
toes, pavilions, several chalets—all in the 
midst of woods as deep as in the heart of a 
forest. We took our lunch in veritable 
Bohemian fashion in Versailles, then pro- 
ceeded to the royal palace, where we 
were ushered from hall to hall and 
chamber to chamber, and were fairly daz- 
zled with the splendor and magnificence 
that we beheld. The whole world seems 
to have emptied its treasures here—an 
abode fit not unly for the kings of France, 
but for the gods. The great ballroom 
is the most gorgeous place I ever saw; the 
Doge’s Palace fades in comparison. It 
was at the entrance to this superb room 
that the Emperor of Germany was 
crowned in 1870. We went through the 
private apartments of Marie Antoinette 
and into the bedroom of Louis X|V., upon 
the balcony of which the poor queen 
stood with her little son in her arms 
pleading for mercy on that terrible day 
when the Revolutionists stormed the 
palace. Nearly every painting in the 
royal palace is illustrative of some nota- 
ble victory of Napoleon Bonaparte, or 
some scene in which he appears promi- 
nently. The selfishness of the man is seen 
everywhere. It has been said that Paris 
is France; one would thick after coming 
to this country tbat there is no history 
but that of Napoleon. On our return 
from Versailles we stopped at the town of 
Sévres and visited the wonderful porce- 
lain manufactory, and saw the begioning 
of the creation of the most exquisitely 
beautiful china in the world. 

Our party is breaking up by degrees. 
Many left us at Grindelwald, some at 
Rome, and tonight several leave for 
London, Ireland and Scotland. Next 
week we turn our faces toward England. 

BELLE KEARNEY. 
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POLITICAL 8IDE OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Mrs. Adelaide Avery Clsflin, in the 
woman’s edition of The Morning Star, of 
Meadville, Pa., of June 27, says: 


Everybody acknowledges the great 
change which has taken place within a 
half century, in the condition of women. 
What is already gained most people are 
willing to accept as valuable, yet every 
advance bas been a hard-won battle, and 
some are still but half won. But political 
rights for women are often considered to 
be something apart from al! the rest. 
Nevertheless, wih every giin in educa- 
tion and in legal rights, women have real 
ized more keenly that they earn their own 
bread, pay their own taxes, and are 
smenable to the laws of the land. They 
begin to feel that they do not wish to 
evade the full responsibility which must 
rest upon them as citizens. There is grow- 
ing a ferce of opinion and sentiment 
which is demanding for women the right 
to vote. 

Few subjects are more generally mis- 
understood than ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” few 
persons more often misjudged than its 
advocates. Aside, perhaps, from much 
wilful darkness, there is real misappre- 
hension. 

The sweet and gracious figure of the 
ideal woman, gentle, beautiful, useful in 
all household and social ministrations, a 
he lp-meet fur men, a mother for children 
—this figure is dear to both men and 
women. Aid it is right here that mis 
understanding is greatest. Woman suf- 
frage does not mean obliteration of this 
ideal, an ideal, however, too often more 
talked about than deeply respected. Wo 
man suffrage means the spreading of the 
influence of the ideal of true womauhond, 
which includes not only woman the help- 
meet of man ard the mother of the race, 
but woman also in herself able to think 
and act It means that, under this in- 
fluence, the State shall be seen to be but 
a larger home. Most of the women advo- 
cates of woman suffrave, Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, have 
been among the noblest types of American 
woma: hood, while men like E serson, 
Whittier and Lincoln have beeu ranged 
upon the same side. 

Those who know the history of that 
movement which, starting in America, had 
been, like the shot of Concord, ‘heard 
round the world,” know that it arose out 
of the very heart of womanhvod. No 
hard aggression, no self seeking ambi- 
ti n, gave it birth. ‘ne Declaration of 
Independence had proclaimed the e¢quai 
freedum of a:] men, but black men nad 
still no rights fur white men to respect, 
and the children of tlack women were 
still sold from their mothers’ arms, when 
certain women, both Northern and South- 





| ern, feeling called to speak for the free- 


dom of the slaves, found themselves in 
social and political chains which made it 
well-nigh impossinle to do auti slavery 
work. So it has been ever since, as 
women strive to help the poor, the sick, 
the oute.st, they tind everywhere Jaws, 
usages, methods, « flicers, judges, all more 
or jess needing refurm, and underneath, 
responsible for all these, is the ballot. 

What was the great lesson of the recent 
work of reform in New York City, but 
that reform must come from v..tes? Goud 
laws, good officials, are to be upheld, bad 
laws, bad officials, to be cast down, only 
by votes. Ihe argument of the ba)llot- 
box is ihe only one really respected by 
the average legislator. 

Time after time, I have heard women 
who had done much for the low classes in 
cur cities, who had worked for temper- 
ance, for industrial reform and other good 
causes, say to legislative committees, ‘I 








began without a belief in womans suff. 
rage, but facts are the strongest argu- 
ments, and day by day I have been forced 
to see that we must have the ballot.” 

No man is really free while any other 
man or any woman is not free. The only 
safeguard of liberty is justice forall. All 
the forces that make for justice, for order, 
for peace, for the spiritual, as against 
the brutal, elements in society are needed, 
and desperately needed. endell Phil- 
lips and Bishop Simpson agreed in saving 
that the chief requisite for the purifica- 
tion of our great municips lities is the vote 
of women. 

But it is said, ‘‘Women can always use 
their influence.” To some extent they 
can and do, but as voters they wou'd 
have far more influence. Where people 
are not consulted they rarely have much 
influence; where they are ignorant their 
influence cannot be valuable. The non- 
voter is left in ignorance. [he non vyot- 
ing sex is hardly expected to read the 
newspapers. But the voter reads and 
thinks, according to his capacity. So 
long ag women have no vote, in peaceable 
times the majority of them take small in- 
terest in public affairs; but, as soon as 
there is a crisis, a great strike, a time of 
disorder or of war, women are interested, 
are excited, and the more likely to act 
wrongly or impulsively that they have 
been in comparative igaorance of the 
causes of conflict. In short, women are 
actually in the body politic; they must 
either be a healthful, active part of it, or 
like all ill fed, inactive tissue, they be- 
come the cause of disease. 

With the progress of civilization, edu- 
cated men come to spend much of their 
leisure and thoughtful hours in the society 
of women. It is partly for this reason, 
that such men are led to neglect their 
own pvulitical duties, feeling themselves, 
like the women of their families, too re- 
fined and superior to be associated with 
politics. 

Here the demagogue finds his oppor- 
tunity; where the good leader will not 
come, the bad leader stands ever ready. 

Queen Victoria has lately signed a bill 
giving complete suffrage to the women of 
Souih Australia. New Zealand had pre- 
viously granted a sim lar right. Here, in 
these two progressive States, whence 
have come severul of the greatest recent 
political suggestions (such as the Aus- 
tralian bailo:), woman’s freedom is ac 
knowledged over a territory of a million 
square miles. Some degree of suffrage is 
already attained by the women of most 
Sates of our Union, with full suffrage in 
three, and similar conditions pre vail in all 
English speaki: g countries, while every 
year sees progress, with no retrogression. 
It requires no prophet to foresee the out- 
come of these beginnings, thus widely 
scattered throughout the world. 

The chief question for each one of us 
is, ‘Shall | help on the great stream of 
human freedom (which, if one have faith 
in God and man, means human virtue 
also), or shall I, by indifference or oppo- 
sition, be a stone in its pathway?” 

ADELAIDE AVERY CLAPFLIN. 


a 
LADY GRADUATES IN IRELAND. 


In the Royal University of Ireland, at 
the recent Matriculation Examinations, 
honors were awarded to women as fol- 
lows: 

HONORS IN LATIN. 

First Class, Kate E. Hoskar, Victoria 
College, Belfast. 

Second Class, Sarah L. McElderry, 
Victoria College; Sara J. Bresland, Vic- 
toria College; Florence B. Arthy, Ladies’ 
Collegiate School, Londonderry ; Nora E. 
Rassel]l, Strand House School, London- 
derry; Agnes M. Morrison, Tullylish Col. 
School, Lawrencetown. 


HONORS IN ENGLISH. 


Second Class, Kate E. Goskar, Sara J. 
Bresland, Victoria College. 


HONORS IN FRENCH. 

First Class, Kate E. Goskar, Eva G. 
Hoy, Helev M. Macoum, Victoria College. 

Second Class, Ann 8. M. Ordie, Victoria 
College. 

HONORS IN GERMAN. 

First Clase, Maud E. McFarland, Vic- 
toria College. 

Second Class, Mary J. Piper, Interme- 
diate School; Sara J. Bresland, Sara L. 
McE derry, Victoria College. 

HONORS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Second Class, Sara L. McEiderry, Vic- 
toria College. 

HONORS IN LATIN. 

First Class, Catharine S. H. McCutch- 
eon, Queen’s College, Belfast, Florence B. 
Adamson, Victoria College. 

Second Class, Annie Wilson, Magee Col- 
lege and Strand House, Londonderry. 

HONORS IN GREEK. 

Second Class, Katharine 8S. 

Cutcheon, Queen’s College 
HONORS IN FRENCH. 

First Class, Florence B. Adamson, Vic- 
toria College. : 

Second Class, Annie Wilson, Magee 
College; Mary Best, Victoria College. 


H. Me- 


HONORS IN GERMAN. 
First Class, Lilian E. Nixon, Mary G. 
Park, Victoria College. 
HONORS IN ENGLISH. 
Second Class, F. B. Adamson, Victoria 
College; Katharine 8S. H. McCutcheon, 


| Queen’s College; Mary G. Park, Victoria 


College. 
HONORS IN MATHEMATICS. 
Second Class, Katharine 8. 
Catcheon, Queen’s College. 


H. Me- 





DECLARED QUALIFIED TO COMPETE. 

For Honors in English, Mary E. Park, 
Victoria College ; Amelia Haydock, Ladies 
8S. C. H.; Edith C. Spence, Victoria Col- 
lege; Annie Wilson, Magee College. 


SECOND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATON. 
HONORS IN LATIN. 

Second Class, Edna Hudson, Victoria 
College. 

HONORS IN ENGLISH. 

First Class, Edna Hudson, Elizabeth 
Baxter, M. A., Victoria College. 

Second Ciass, Agnes Hanna, Elinore M. 
L. Purdom, Victoria College; Florence 
Crawford, Queen's College. 

HONORS IN FRENCH. 

First Class, Agnes Hanna, Victoria Col- 
lege. 

Second Class, Eina Hudson, Ellinore 
M. L. Purdom, Elizabeth Baxter, Victoria 
College. 

HONORS IN GERMAN. 


Secord Class, Agnes Hanna, Edna Hud- | 


son, Mary McFarland, Victoria College. 
FACULTY IN LAW—FIRST EXAMINATION. 

Josephine Buchanan, M. A., Marie L. 
Cuyle (Private Study.) 
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PRIVILEGE vs LIBERTY. 


When our ancestors solemnly repudi 
ated every form of government based on 
a pretended ‘divine right,” and an- 
nounced that, henceforth, we, as a people, 
would accept no right of government, 
save self-government, the long battle be- 
tween Might and Right began. 

The prophets of evil (the Cassandras of 
conservatism) began, immediately, to fill 
the air with clamorous protests against 
every measure proposed in the interests of 
freedom for the people. Vested Privilege 
shrieked that religion would disappear 
and morality decay, unless an established 
church were given power by the State to 
compel the people to accept dogmas—and 
to pay tithes. Vested Privilege screamed 
that civilization would die if slaves were 
not forced to the drudgery that masters 
hated, and kept in obedience by fear of 
blood-hounds and the crack of a whip. 
And now Vested Privilege is again howl- 
ing that the family will disintegrate, and 
the home tumble into ruins, if man should 
publicly recogniz2 woman as entitled to a 
vote in her government! 

O, ye of little faith! . If you cannot be- 
lieve that fidelity to just priuciples will 
produce good fruit, look at the demonstra- 
tion which all past human history aftords 
of this truth. By actual example it is 
proven that true civilization grows only 
as liberty and self-government grow; 
that true religion flourishes and morality 
is pure only where all are equally free; 
and that the noblest specimens of both 
family and State, are found only when 
and where women are least subjected to 
men, and are struggling to uphold their 
right to perform their duty as responsible 
citizens. Politics is simply the joint busi- 
ness of those who constitute the State. It 
is because the State is but an expanded 
family that its interests suffer, and must 
suffer, when the feminine members of the 
expanded family close their eyes, ears, 
heart and mind to the evils arising 
through their own selfish apathy toward 
the common weal. 

Over and over again history teaches this 
lesson :—the same rule that makes for the 
righteousness and prosperity of a family 
makes for the good of the State. Where 
equity is established for all; where all are 
interested actively in the happiness of all; 
where each allows the other the liberty 
each prizes for him or herself; where all 
are unselfishly willing to take turns in 
serving as guides to those who want di- 
rection, but where no one strives to dom- 
inate others by force—there the condi- 
tions are perfect for the highest human 
development of both family and State.— 
Ellen B. Dietrick. 
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HOLD LOVE SACRED. 


Edward Emerson tells us, in his book 





weight of a millpond supplied by the 
springs and rivulets that had their rise in 
far-off ancestry, that represent the stream 
of history, the preasure of evolution.— 
Unity. 
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LADY SOMERSET AND FRANCES 
WILLARD. 


Lady Somerset and Miss Willard have 
been speaking for Liberal candidates, 
They have been to the North of Eogland 
in bebalt of Sir Wilfrid Laweon. Many 
other leading White Ribboners were also 
in the campaign, among others were Mrs. 
Clara C. Hoffman of Missouri, and Mrs. 
Walter McLaren, niece of John Bright. 
The West Cumberland Times, in reporting 
one of Miss Willard’s addresses, says: 

Miss Willard gave a characteristic and 


brilliant oration, and at once established 
herself as a front-rank favorite. She said 





that she would tell when she got back to 
America, of the political meetings she had 
attended in the old country, and that the 
very best and biggest were made up of 
the splendid ‘everybody who knows so 
much more than anyb:dy. She was in the 
beautiful country of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and felt at home. In every home in her 
Own county, from Maine to Culifornia, 
they would ask her, if Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
were pot returned, how they could have 
gone back on bim. They might not know 
who was the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or the other officers of State, 
but they all koew Sir Wilfrid Lawson as 
a great leader of the temperance cause in 
the British House of Commons. Remem- 
ber, on Tuesday next, that the vote they 
would give was a cosmopolitan one. It 
was Yankee, and world wide, and if they 
could only see the great concourse of 
faces watching them as they cust their 
votes, they would feel their responsi- 
bility. Let them put in a vote for the 
srcredness of the home, and be true to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the cause he 
represents. Let them vote that wrong 
may be put right. The publican and the 
peer are both an outcome of the times; 
but the people have the power to handle 
both the Publican and the House of Lords. 


<~@ 





HYPNOTIZED REMONSTRANTS, 


MILTON ON Hupson, N. Y., 
AUG. 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Allow a veteran, through your columns, 
to thank your Vineland correspondent for 
her letter of July 25. One paragraph 
needs especial emphasis for the sake of 
younger or less thoughtful women. It is 
this: 

It is not motherhood they (a certain 
class) are concerned about, but the self- 
denial that men may be compelled to p:ac- 
tice when women attain political and fi- 
nancial freedom with adequate mental 
advancement. They can read that con- 
Sequence as plainly as did the Babylonish 
Kivg the handwriting on his palace wall, 
and are as much appalled by it. Men of 
vulgar judgments depend upon their 
appetites for consolation. 

Are not our dear remonstrants bypno- 
tized by this same class of men? I can- 
not believe for an instant that they are 
free and untrammeled in their position ; it 
is such an unnatural one! 

Yours for truth as represented, by our 
cause. FRANCES V. HALLOCK. 


—- —er 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

Owing to the division of delegates be- 
tween the two factions in many of the 
counties in South Carolina, there will be 
one-third as many “Conservatives” as 
“Reformers” in the approaching Consti- 
tutional Convention. Both factions of the 
whites are agreed that in some way ne- 
groes must be disfranchised without dis- 
franchising whites. The question how 
this shall be done, is the principal one dis- 
cussed. 

At a recent meeting at Edgefield, at 
which leading men of both factions were 
present, a variety of schemes were pro- 
posed. The most brilliant suggestion 
made, however, was that of Mr. J. B. 
Suddath, a local farmer, who urged a 
clause inthe Constitution prohibiting di- 
vorce, and disfranchising any man who 
abandoned his wife. With such a clause, 





on his father, that Mr. Emerson never al- | 
lowed in his home the slightest levity con- 
cerning the great disturbing passion as it | 
entered young lives. There is nothing | 
more coarse and corrupting than flippant | 
gossip and shallow humor concerning this 
bitter-sweet experience which waits upon | 
the untried years of youth. Whatever it | 
is, it is something solemn, something | 
sacred, judged either by its present inten- | 
sity or its future fruitage. Perish then, | 
the irreverence that makes light of this | 
serious subject. The worst profanity of | 
our day, is that which profanes with a 
joke the awful sanctities of a young girl’s 
heart, the critical solemnities of a young 
man’s soul. Let all the outward fanes of | 
religion be visited with the iconoclast’s 
hammer; let the sacraments of the church 
be travestied; let the name of God fall 
flippantly from tr fling lips—all this defa- 
mation, sad as it is, is not so sad as the 
greater defamation that makes merry over 
the mystic movements of the God within, 
the measureless potency that presses 
against the valves of the heart with the 





he urged, negro majorities would be im- 
possible. Mr. Suddath’s plan is reported 
by the Charleston News and Courier with- 
out the faintest suggestion that it seemed 
in any way humorous to either speaker or 
audience. 

Nearly every speaker at this meeting 
opposed either an intelligence qualifica- 
tion or a property qualification. Senator 
Tillman urged that the negroes must be 
kept in the minority, either by extending 
the suffrage to women who can read, or 
by restricting it, as in Mississippi, to men 
who, in the judgment of the election in- 
spectors, ‘‘understand” the Constitution 
when read to them. As he was opposed 
to woman suffrage, he thought the Con- 
veution must accept ‘the Mississippi plan 
or nothing.”” He would, however, limit 
its operation to a definite term of years, 
as he recogn'z2d that the expedient was 
at best a makeshift. Ex Governor Shep- 
pard, the leading Conservative present, 
was less favorable to the Mississippi plan, 
expressing the sensible fear that soon 
white voters would be disfranchised if 
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they did not ‘‘understand” the Constitu- 
tion in the way that suited the super- 
visors of elections. 

The other important questions discussed 
were the extension of the homestead ex- 
emption for bankrupts, and the constitu- 
tional requirement of a two mill tax for 
public schools. Senator Tillman declared 
that he would exempt the homestead en- 
tirely, except where the debt had been 
incurred in its purchase. Ex Governor 
Sheppard, on the other hand, denounced 
the homestead exemption as an injury to 
the poor who needed to borruw. On the 
school question, nearly all the Reformers 
favored a compulsory tax for the primary 
achools, and senator ‘Tillman strongly 
urged public support of the colleges also. 
Lamentably, however, most of the speak- 
ers favored assigning the taxes paid by 
white people to white schools, and the 
taxes paid by colored people to colored 
schools. In other words, they would 
have the public provide for the education 
of the well to-do classes, but leave the 
poor and ignorant to their poverty and 
ignorance. 


LITERALISM vs. COMMONSENSE. 


THE LETTER THAT KILLETH. 

‘Let your women keep silence in the 
cburches’ 

They must not sing. 

“For it is not permitted unto them to 
speak.” 

They must not pray or testify. 

‘*Let them ask their husbands at home.”’ 

Alis! so many husbands do not go to 
church! 

‘Thy desire shall be to thy husband 
and he shall rule over thee.” 

If this means worship, he owns her con- 
science, and to him only shall she give 
account. 

‘*But I suffer not a woman to teach.” 

She must not teachin Sabbath school or 
become a missionary. 

In the words of the Bible, ‘“‘It is the 
letter that killeth, but the spirit that 
maketh alive.” 


~~ 
~Or— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


One Texas woman, when subscribing 
for the Woman's COLUMN, said, “My 
husband is not a suffragist, but I notice 
that sometimes all the other papers are 
‘mislaid’ when it comes his reading time.” 

The whole of the diegusting crowd of 
low men who live off the proceeds of 
woman’s shame ought to be run out of 
town by the police. Those who allow 
them to purchase immunity are little l+ss 
guilty than they are.—Rocky Mountain 
News. 

The lecture by Mrs. Anna L. Diggs of 
Washington at Unity Church, Denver, 
Aug. 7th, will tell the people of this city 
many things they ought to know about 
the progress of municipal reform else- 
where. There is no admission fee, Mrs. 
Diggs having consented to speak at the 
request of the ladies of the local civic 
federation.—Denver News. 

The readiness and heartiness with 
which the men of Utah endorsed woman 
suffrage, and the earnestness with which 
both Democrats and Republicans are bid- 
ding for the support of the women, is 
easily accounted for by the fact that the 
women of Utah enjoyed full suffrage 
seventeen years previous to 1881 or ‘82, 
when all the women of the territory were 
disfranchised by what is known as the 
Edmunds law, which, while it was 
ostensibly aimed at polygamy and only 
disfranchised polygamous men, it unjustly 
disfranchised all women, both Morman 
and ‘Gentile,’ a result in strict accord 
with Judge Edmunds’ well - known 
personal views on woman suffrage.—Lin- 
coln ( Ks.) Beacon. 

A writer in **Blackwood” says of the 
women of Burmah that all careers are 
freely open to them, that they adopt them 
at will and pursue them with the same 
success as the men, and perhaps witha 
superior diligence. The wife inherits ber 
share of the family property, and holds 
it as her own after marriage, her husband 
having no control over it, nor any legal 
control over her, a condition not found 
incompatible with domestic harmony. In 
fact it rather promotes it, taking most of 
the conceit out of the Burmese man, who 
is a better husband without it, as the 
Occidental one might be if it could be 
brayed out of him. She is a clever shop- 
keeper and trader, a good housekeeper, 
and brings up her family in the best 
Burmese manner. 

Mrs. Mary Steelman Disston, widow of 
Henry Disston, the founder of the great 
Philadelphia saw-making works, has just 
died at the age of seventy-four. She was 
descended from James and Catharine 
Steelman, whose parents were original 
colonists who founded Swedesboro. Her 
grandfather was Major John Steelman of 
Revolutionary times. Oa her mother’s 
side she comes from the Stow family, John 
Stow, who recast the Liberty Bell, being 
her grandfather. She married Henry 








Disston in Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1843, and 
had nine children, four of them surviving 
her. She also leaves fourteen grandchil- | 
dren and one great grandchild. During | 
ber husband’s life her deeds of charity 
were many, and since his death, in 1878, | 
she has devoted her life to elevating 
humanity and alleviating suffering. 


Garfi-ld Park, Kansas, was the scene of 
avery delightful gathering Aug. 8th, and | 
a programme arranged by the Woman's 
Republican associations of the north and 
south sides was carried out in the presence 
of a large and appreciative audience. The 
aflair was gotten up by the ladies of these 
two associstions, Mrs. Annie Thomas | 
being president of the on» on the south | 
side and Mrs. Dr. Mitchell of that on the 
north side. The crowd began to assemble 
about 3 P. M. and on to 8 or 9 o'clock 
there were constant accessions. In some | 
instances families went by themselves, 
but more often there were parties com- 
posing a dozen to thirty ladies and chil 
d-en, followed after business hours by 
gentlemen. A general invitation had 
been issued to Republicans and the result 
was all that could have been anticipated. 


The death has been announced of Mrs. 
Mary Carlyle Aitken Carlyle, in Edin 
burgh. Her mother was Jave Carlyle 
(Craw Jean), a sister of Thomas Carlyle. 
Jane Carlyle married her cousia, Jam-s 
Aitken, and Miss Mary Carlyle Aitken, a 
child of this marriage, married a cousin 
named Alexander Cuirlyle. After the 
death of Mrs. Jane Welsh Carlyle, Mary 
Carlyle Aitken went to Chelsea as house- 
keeper to her Uncle Thomas Carlyle, and 
acted as his amanuensis. She was with 
Carlyle till his death, and saw his body 
interred in the churchyard at Ecclefechan. 
With Professor Norton, of Cambridge, she 
collected and edited Carlyle’s early letters 
down to 1826, and additional volumes to 
1836. She also revised the later editions 
of the R-miniscences and the Goethe- 
Carlyle correspondence. She had con- 
siderable literary ability, and edited a 
book of Scottish song. She was born in 
Dumfries in 1848 

Mrs. Esther Williams, of Denver, Col., 
has a bidge which she prizes highly. It 
is one she wore a quarter of a century 
ago, while working for equal suffrage in 
Boston. It has upon it the words 
‘Woman Suffrage Bazar.” This Bazar 
was held in Music Hall, and netted three 
thousand dollars. Among those connected 
with the efto:t were many who now belong 
to the silent majority. There were pres- 
eat Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. S. E. Sewall, Mrs. 
Harriet Robinson, Sarah B. Otis, and 
other notable women. Also the great 
abolitionist, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, who 
took an active interest in «qual suffrage, 
and was for a time associate editor of 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Samuel Jubnoson, Charles Slack, and 
others. It was a notable gathering and 
the event marked an epoch in equal suf 
frage. So far as is known, Mrs. Williams 
is the only one now living in Colorado 
who took part in it. 

The late conference, invited and roya'ly 
welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Albert K. 
Smiley, at Lake Mohonk, for the promo- 
tion of International Arbitration, especi- 
ally for a permanent treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, the initial step for which has 
already been taken by Congress, was of 
great interest. It was truly representa- 
tive, and will be influential for good in 
educating public opinion in favor of the 
peaceful method of arbitration in the 
setth ment of international difficulties. 
It is to be followed by others of like 
character, annually, in the same delight 
ful environment. through the kindness of 
Mr. and Mre. Smiley, the generous and 
genlal host and hostess of Lake Mohonk. 
To those who were privileged to share it, 
the first of these pacific conferences will 
always be a pleasa't memory. War, 
ruined homes, and impurity go hand in 
hand. Blessed, ind ed, are the peace- 
makers.— The Philanthropist. 


The Medical College for Women in St. 
Petersburg is about to be opened, with 
the permission of the Emperor and Emp- 
ress. After the closing of the medical 
classes for women in 1887, many Russian 
women went to foreign univer-ities— 
chi: fly France and S witzerland—for their 
degrees, but, though thoroughly equipped 
with the honorable M. D., they were not 
permitted, on their return, to prac’ise in 
their own country. Oneof them, Miss A. 
Bogoluosky, native of a mining village 
(Necrhinsk), in Eist Siberia, having taken 
the degree of M. D., at the Universiry of 
Berne, in 1887, was obliged, on her return, 
to take the p:s tion of nurse, and in this 
humble capacity, bravely worked for eight 
years. Ou. the breaking out of the cholera 
epidemic iu 1892, she begged and obtained 
permission to labor among the masses of 
tuft ring peasants who had migrated from 
diflerent parts of Russia to settle there 
Some of the districts were 80 congested 
that the usauds would bave been without 
apy medical aid, bad it not been for her un 
tiring energy. Oa her return to St. Peters- 
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burg, this year, she presented a petition to 


| the Emperor ard received permission to 


take a degree in Russia, which gives a 
right to practise ia any part of the coun- 
try. The urgent necessity of female phy- 
sicians is but too apparent, considering 
the many tribes (Tartars, Yakutes, Turk- 
estans, etc.), whose women are prohib- 
ited by the laws of their religion, from re- 
ceiving medical treatment from the oppo- 
site sex. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“TRAMWAY BILLY.” 


A True Story. 


MATTIE JOSEPHINE ATKINS. 

Living some distance from the centre 
of the city of Denver, I have occasion to 
ride a great deal on the Tramway cars, 
which is the name given to one of the 
street-railways in this Western city. 
Several times a little black dog has been 
a fellow-passenger. He is a bright, in- 
telligent, good-natured looking fellow, and 
«ppears as if he was accustomed to dine 
upon the best of food three times a day. 
He is called ‘‘Tramway Billy,” and seems, 
by general consent, to have become the 
property of the Tramway Company. 

Billy formerly belonged to a private 
family, but they could not keep him at 
home, for he would run away to the 
depot where the cars came in, and seemed 
to erjoy very much taking rides about 
the city. He rides over the entire system, 
sometimes going out as far as University 
Park, Montclair or Riverside. All the 
conductors and motormen know Billy 
and make a great deal of him. 

Whenever he wishes to board a car he 
ges to the proper side of the street 
because he seems to understand that the 
cars stop only at certain places, and 
waits there. They always stop the car 
for Billy as much as for any other passen- 
ger. He is always greeted very cordially. 
Sometimes he is undecided in regard to 
what car he will take, and as one comes 
along, he seems to think that it would be 
better for him to wait until the next one 
comes. Then the conductor or motormen 
culls out, *‘ Come Billy, come and take a 
ride!” Billy usually accepts this invita. 
tion so hospitably extended. He often 
occupies the seat on the front of the car 
beside the motorman. 

Need we say that Billyis a great 
favorite with the employees of the road? 
‘‘Why,” as one conductor expressed it, 
“if a person wants to get into trouble, 
just let him attack that dog! The boys 
would fight until the last minute for 
Billy.” 

Oh. yes, they feed him well! Wherever 
the cars stop at an eating-station, he al- 
ways expects to rec ive a lunch. One 
diy a motorman, said to a conductor when 
they were stopping at one of these 
stations at the terminus of a line: 

‘Oh! get Billy something to eat; he’s 
bungry.”’ 

‘*He’s the biggest beggar I ever saw. I 
never saw him when he didn’t want some- 
thing to eat,’’ replied the other. 

Sometimes Billy is invited to dine at 
the homes of his friends. One day about 
noon, Billy, in company with a geutle- 
man, got on acar. After riding several 
blocks they alighted and went up the 
steps of a house. Probably Billy had 
acceptcd an invitation to take dinner out 
that day. 

Perbaps some day my little readers may 
have the pleasure of visiting Denver, the 
*Q ieen City of the Plains,” and may then 
have an opportunity to form the acquaint 
ance of ** 'ramway Billy.”—Zion’s Herald. 








EVERYWHERE WE GO 
We find some one who has been cured by 
Hooa’s Sarsaparilla, and people on all 
hands are praising this great medicine for 
what it bas done for them and their 
friends. ‘Taken in time Houd's Sarsapa- 
riila prevents serivus illness by keeping 
he blood pure and all the organs in a 
healthy condition. It is the great blood 
purifier. 

Hoop’s PILLs become the favorite ca- 
thartic with every one who tries them. 
25. per bux. 
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WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


| 
| 


| forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





, @! WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartnmore, PENN. 
Jpens ¥th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
| Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
} college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Healtb- 
| ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., Prestdent. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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"A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as fei and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





New York, May 30, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company hag been in 
use here for sev-ral years, giving satisfac- 
tion. It is the hest material for the pur- 
pose that | have seen. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At allthe leading dry goods bouses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna H 
Suaw, ALICE STONE BLACKWBLL, and Lvov 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman's JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
naid. 5 cante 











Morpuine Habit Cured in lv 
OPIUM :::: days. No pays till cnred. 
p°.4.STEPHENS, Lebanon. 35 > 











LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR, UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 

Dr, Gray’s Quest, By Francis H. UNDERWOOD 
LL. D., suthor «f “Quabbin,” ‘The Foet an. the 
Man,” “Buliders of Any rican Lite: at: re,’ erc. $1.75. 

*Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Ham pshire 
™ is. By Eviza NELSon BLair (Mra. Heury W. Biair) 





Neighber Jackweood. By J.T. Trowsrpes. New 
an. revised edition with an autoblogre ph.cal chap- 
ter aud portra:t. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatiats. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLI+- Wis: Low (hrs. Ire 
ving Winslow), With notes. Two volumes, Cloth, 


gilt top, $3.50, 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New Fnulanvd, Conteini:g full d scription, key 
an‘ llerary references. By M.A WILcox, Protessor 
of Zoology, Welk siey Coll. ge. 60 cents net. 


Make Way for the King. Rev. FLavivs J. Fropet 
D.D. $1.25. 


A strong & ries of revival sermons, 


The Watch Fires of °76. By SamvEL ADAMS 
Drakk, suthor of ‘Our Cok-ntal Homes,” “Nooks 
ad Corners of New Engl«nd Cosst” “Decisive 
Event- in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
avout $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Roy Soldiers of 181°2,. B: Fvere tr T. Tom: 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andr« w Field.” Tllus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven 
tures and «¢xploitsof andrew Fie and bis compan- 
fons in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.” 


Inthe Saddle, Fy OLiver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by S' ute. $1.50, 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes, 


Acress Indin, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By Ov ver Optic. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Story of Patriot’« Dav,: Lexington and 
conser. By Georos J. Varnuy. Cloth illustrated, 
cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
sch», societies and o hers, givin, a con. plete story 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sornim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform vith “Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s ¢ hildren.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbook of American Hicsory. 
By the Liprary Metuop. F r Secondary Schrols, 
Period of th Conetitution, 1789-1589. By A. W. Bach- 
EL'R. 5) cents, net. 


The Study of Engliah History. 
TORY METHOD. By Mary E. WiLprr. 40 ce: ts 


Reference VWandbook of Roman History. 
the LABORAT. RY MET: 0p. By CAROLINE W, + Af 
40 centa net. 

In Press—R# FERENCE Ha} DBOOK OF GREEK HisToRY. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’cl»s*rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Fdited by Anna E. sen, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white an 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, fllustrated, $1.5). 


In Wild Rose Time, Ry Amanpa M. DOUGLAS, 
author of “Larry,’ “BKetbia Wray’s New Name,” 
“Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete $1.50. 


Patience, A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnan Db. Cuen:y. Enterged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards, $! 50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Fish Hreeding. By Joun Hag- 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


By the LaBora- 
net. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 


RINGTON KEENE, 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been in the Loan Business fr Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan fin Eastern Kaneas write to us. Reference, 
Eureka Bark. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


—FOR— 


Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells. 
ville, Klmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 A.M, “a end Peseeneer- 
900 AM, org era sacicr cers Boston 
9. 0 A.M. Sundays only. Accommodations 
l 


0 for Troy and Albany. 
, a 
1.30 A.M. . ¥ 6 es 
3.00 


P.M Daily. Fast Exp:ess. 
alti. Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
P Pacific Express. 

7.0 oi¥i, Sleeping cars Boston to Chi 

via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteoue employees. 

For atditional train service from Poston to Fitch- 
bur- and intermed'ate stations, ser cal time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in RB: ston. 

For maps, tt rorgh time tebles, rater of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acc’ mmodati: ne, or further ‘nfor- 
mation, apply at Company's office, 250 ¥ ashingten 
Street, or at ticket offie, passeng: r station, Cause- 
way Str «t, Bosten. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895. 


New York and New England Railroad 














—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M} 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. vin Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t7.15P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundaye ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of th 
paper, and the promotion of the principles whic 
st advocates. 
a 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING, 





The annual meeting of the Ohio Woman Sut- 
frage Association will be held in Ashtabula, Oct. 
22, 23 and 24. The convention will b2 entertained 
by the W. C. T. U. of Ashtabula. E. J. H. 
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THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 





One of the best and wisest friends of 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts, him. 
self the ¢ditor of a very irfluential daily 
newspaper in Boston, said to me lately: 

The suffragists need most of all to 
arouse the interest and secure the support 
of the ‘average women.” They have 
already the literary women, the reforma.- 
tory women, the women most active and 
eminent in every branch of public work. 
What they 1 ow need is to reach the minds 
and hearts of the purely homekeeping 
women, the wives and mothers, hitherto 
wholly engrossed in domestic cares and 
duties. 

This is true. But the problem is pre- 
cisely the same in the case of men. The 
friends of good government appeal year 
after year with very moderate success to 
the average men, to hardworking mer- 
chants, farmers, mechanics, and expert 
workers, above all to men of independent 
means and leisure, to rescue our town 
and city politics from the absolute contro} 
of men who make politics a trade, and 
who marshall to their support, at the 
primaries and the polls, the half fledged 
boys, the thoughtless, the mercenaries, 
and the hocdlums. In great emergencies, 
as in New York City in face of the revela- 
tions of Tammany misrule, the better 
element rises and takes control. Then 
things gradually fall back into the bad 
old rut. 

So it will continue to be, as long as the 
voting constituency is made up from men 
alone. Until politics, in the nobler sense, 
is made a recognized factor in family life 
—a duty alike of husband and wife, of 
son and daughter, of brother and sister, a 
duty to be performed regularly and 
thoughtfully in the interest of the home, 
and of the city, State and nation—so long 
the interests of the average woman will be 
ignored, and the average man will not be 
worthily represented. Lucy Stone has 
well said: ‘There is no name given 
under heaven among men whereby this 
country can be saved politically, but the 
name of woman.” H B.B. 


_—— ah dane 


FAMILY JARS AND THE BALLOT. 

Miss M’Intyre says that even if suffrage 
were an inherent right, ‘it would still be 
perfectly within the power of the State 
to deprive women of this right, if by 
granting it the general good would be 
imperilled.” She points out that the 
State claims authority to deprive citizens 
of property, liberty and even life, if the 
common weal demands it. A few lines 
further on, she says: “A majority of 
women believe that their inherent rights 
and privileges would suffer if the duty of 
voting were imposed on them.” Accord- 
ing to Miss M’Intyre’s own reasoning, 
even if women had an inherent right to 
be exempt from suffrage, “it would still 
be perfectly within the power of the 
State to deprive women of this right, if 
the general good” would be thereby pro- 
moted. And the experience of the com- 
munities where women have the ballot 
proves abundantly that the general good 
is promoted by equal suffrage. 

Miss M’Intyre says: 

The family is the safeguard of the 
State, and the granting of the suffrage to 
women tends to weaken this mainstay of 
the nation by bringing into it elements of 
discord and disunion. 


Some of the wisest and most experi- 
euced of the remonstrants do not share 
the opinion that equal suffrage will tend 
to disrupt the family. This was il- 
lustrated by an amusing incident at one 
of the recent meetings in Brockline. 
Papers against woman suffrage by Mrs. 


read on the same evening. The two 
papers had been prepared without any 
previous consultation or comparison ; 
and while Miss M’Intyre set forth the 
probability of disrupting the family as 
one of her chief arguments, Mrs. 
Eliot Cabot said that in some of the 
objections often urged against suffrage 
she could see no force; for instance, in 
the prediction that disastrous family 
quarrels would result. The matrimonial 
tie that could not stand the strain of an 
occasional difference of opinion on politics 
must be weak indeed, Mrs. Cabot said. 

A couple who are sensible and good 
natured will not quarrel very desperately 
if they should once in a while be unable 
to think alike about politics. On the 
other hand, a couple who are not sensible 
and good-natured are perfectly certain to 
quarrel any way, if not about politics, 
then about something else. A thousand 
subjects arise in married life, over which 
& quarrelsome couple can and will quarrel 
—subjects much more personal and 
€xasperating in their character than the 
comparatively abstract considerations in- 
volved in the affairs of the nation. With 
such a couple, it will make little dif- 
ference whether they have 364 quarrels 
in a year, or whether they throw in a 
365th on election day. 

This particular objection seems to be 
regarded with especial contempt by men 
in the States where women vote. Dr. J. | 
H. Hayford of Laramie, an old resident of | 
Wycming, said he had known occasional | 
instances where husbands and wives 
voted different tickets, but had never | 
known a case of domestic discord growing 
out of it. He seemed to voice the general | 
sentiment when he added: ‘‘We may lack 
the culture and refinement of Boston, 
but we are not such brutes as to quarrel 
with and abuse our wives on account of 
an cccasional diffrence of opinion in 
politics, or even in religion, which is still 
more sacred.” 

If woman suffrage tended to produce 
discord in the family, we ought to tiod 
divorces especially plentiful where equal 
rights prevail. What are the facts? Full 
suffrage was granted to the women of 
Wyoming in 1869. From 1870 to 1890, 
divorce in the United States at large in- 
creased about three times as fast as the 
population. In the group of Western 
States, omitting Wyoming, it increased 
nearly four times as fast as the popula. | 
tion. In Wyoming, it increased only about 
half as fast as the population. An ounce 
of experiment, as we have often said be- | 
fore, is worth a ton of theory. 

Frivolity on the part of woman is al- 
most as great an enemy to domestic 
happiness as intemperance on the part of | 
men; and anything which tends to make 
women more thoughtful and broadminded | 
tends directly toward the increased | 
happiness and stability of the home. 


A. 8. B. | 


> 





WOMEN FREE MASONS IN MEXICO. | 


Mrs. Parvin is an eminent free mason. 
She is the wife of T. W. Parvin, daughter 
of a past grand commander, and daugh- 
ter-in-law of Most Worshipful Brother T. 
S. Parvin of lowa, past grand master, 
past high priest, and an active member of | 
the Southern Supreme Council, thirty- | 
third and last degree, a fourteenth degree 
mason, Lodge of Perfection, and was | 
worshipful master of Martha Washington 

lodge of master masons in Mexico. Brother | 
T. S. Parvin was himself knighted in | 
Apollo Commandery, No. 1, of Chicago, 
January 10, 1855. He never expected to 
see the day when his son and son's wife | 
would meet in the same master mason’s 
lodge, and the son’s wife would be the 
worshipful master. In a personal letter 
to us, J. B. Bradwell, secretary of the 
Chicago Legal News Co., says: ‘*Women | 
are now admitted as masons in Mexico. | 
They are not only admitted as masons. 
but hold high cflizes in some of the 
lodges. Should you desire any further 
proof, I am prepared to furnish it.’ Not 
knowing but that there might possibly be 
some mistake in the article in the Legal 
News, we wrote Brother T. 8. Parvin, in- 
quiring as to its authenticity. His reply 
leaves no room for doubt in the matter. 

CEDAR Raprips, Iowa, JuLy 25. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your favor with 
slip from Chicago Legal News duly re- 
ceived. Yes, ‘Truly the Masonic world 
moves,’ as did the physical in Galileo’s 
day. so fast that I can’t keep up with its 
movements. You ask, ‘What does the 
stitement mean?’ Just what it says, 
Strange as it may seem. I spent two 
months, February and March, this vear. 
in the City of Mexico and several State 
capitals, and learned these facts: That 
the Supreme Council of Mexico admits 
women to seats in its Lodge of Perfection, | 
fourth to fourteenth d« gree—no further, 
sid the sovereign commander, Dr. Pombo. 
The Grand Dieta Symbolico did, by its 


of women master masons, and under that | 
law some five of its constituent grand | 
lodges did make women masons. A few 
years later that law was repealed, and 
they do not now make masons of women, 
but those previously made are recognizd, 
and visit lodges and grand lodges. Ma- 








Eliot Cabot and Miss M’Intyre were 


sonry in the republic is badiy mixed up, 


| lyu, the first Wednesday and Thursday of 
| November, 1895, 


| was made chairman of the Outlook Com- 


| Avery, New York State’s assistant libra- 
|rian, on ‘Libraries of New York State, 
legislation of 1890, authorize the making | #84 the Library Extension in its relation | 


¥ 





| and, from our standpoint, is deserving of 
|much censure upon the grand officers— 
| yet from a Mexican standpoint, masonry 
as been a grand factor in the govern- 
ment and progress of her people, as I had 
ample opportunity to see during my visit. 
| Fraternally and truly, T. S. Parvin. 
* 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Six of the public school buildings in 
New York city have been thrown open, 
| during the six weeks’ vacation, to children 
| of all ages, sizes, and nationalities, who 
| are instructed by seventy-six teachers in 
practical as well as book knowledge, and 
| are taken on fresh-air excursions and are 
formed into chorus classes. The scheme 
is under the charge of the Association for 
| Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
| with the co-operation of the Boa:d of 
E iucation. 
| This year the three prizes offered for the 
_ best year’s work in the Brooklyn public 
schools have all been won by girls. Each 
| will receive a year’s membership in the 
| Brooklyn library. These are known as 
the mayor's prizes, and were established 
| some years ago by Seth Low. 
Four hundred temperance physiologies 
for use in the primary grades have been 
| purchased by the Peoria, Ill., Board of 
Education, of which Mrs. Lucia B. Lyng 
is a recently elected member. 

Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, is 
director of the Summer Art School, which 
is holding a three weeks’ session in the 


| 


|Chicago Manual Training School, during 


this month. Mrs. Hicks was made super- 
visor of drawing at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
remained in the position for ten years. 
Through the assistance of a liberal board 
of education she was able to move on 
very progressive lines, and began the 
solution of those problems relating to 
child life, which are being considered by 
advanced communities everywhere. Dur- 
ing this early period she began to be 
interested in the growth of the art idea in 
Massachusetts, and because of this in- 
terest and because of the high character of 
her work in the Syracuse high school, 


she was called upon to assist in preparing | 


a series of manuals and text books. 

State Superintendent Mrs. Peavey, of 
Colorado, is second vice-president of the 
National Educational Association. It is 
the first time in its history that an honor- 
able executive office has been given toa 
woman, and, says the Journal of Educa- 
tion, “It is a cause for bu ailiation that 
the suggestion and the motion should 
have had to come from a womau—Miss 
Bates, of North Dakota.” F. M. A. 


— +~2> — 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The executive committee of the General 
Federation requests all clubs, in making 
out their calendars for the club year, to 
state conspicuously on the cover, whether 
the club belongs to the General or to a 
State Federation. If the club belongs to 
both, it should also be stated. 

The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and Societies has just ar- 
ranged for its next season’s work. It is 
the second largest State federation in the 
group that has gathered around the Gen- 
eral Federation, though only six months 
old. In that time it has held three execu- 
tive meetings, issued printed constitu- 
tions, secured a crest adapted from the 
arms of New York State, but with the 
rays of the rising sun of the General Fed- 
eration upon the shield, and surmounted 
by the laurel wreath as the federation em- 
blem. The die is used for stationery ; the 
pin in bronze is worn as a badge. The 
first annual convention of the New York 
State Federation will be held in Brook- 


| land that no man can be punished for kill 


| should find a verdict of death against a 


poned from July, will be held September 
3 and 4. According to Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, of the Boston Committee, there 
will be literary entertainments, September 
3 and 4; an evening of Franklinia on the 
evening of Septemver 4 in Convention 
Hall, in the reproduced house—birthplace 
of Franklin; on the evening of September 
3, & Roman reception in the Pompeian 
House of Pansa, in costumes of A. D. 79. 

A Roman dinner will be enjoyed in the 
| Triclinium. Fulvius will read his Latin 
/ode. Glausus, Nydia and Ione will meet 
| in the Peristylium, and Cornelia will boast 
of her jewels—the Gracchi—in boyish im- 
| personations. September 5, A. M., the 
| floral parade and battle of flowers will oc- 
cupy the morning, and in the evening the 
| Floral Ball of 1894, in Convention Hall, 
will be excelled in extent, beauty and 
brilliancy. The two morning pro- 
grammes will include readings by several 
authors of note, recitations, etc. 

F. M. A. 





————— er 


THB PRESS ON MARIA BARBERI. 


| A social code that substantially con- 
| dones @ man’s moral murder of a woman, 
| yet wreaks physical murder upon her if, 
maddened by injustice, she impetuously 
retaliates upon him; a code that hastens, 
in dissecting that act of terror and des- 
pair, to charge upon her all the cool delib- 
|eration with which her ruin was com- 
passed, and that invests with sanctity 
only the human wolf to whom neither 
womanhood nor code has any ganctity 
whatever; this is a code which women 
| should not coun'enance before their un- 
| fortunate sister lifts her hand to smite, 
| which judges should not, in such cases as 
| that in question, enforce after she has 
| smitten, and which genuine men will not 
sanction in this latitude.—New Orleans 
Times Democrat. 


So long as it is the unwritten law of this 








ing the seducer of his wife, his sister or 
his daughter, it is strange that a jury 





woman for killing her own  seducer. 
There should be a new verdict for such 
cases. ‘'Justifiable homicide is not suffi 
cient. It should be ‘‘commendable homi- 
cide,” and the person found guilty of it 
should be sentenced to get a pension from 
the State. There is a petition for the 
commutation of Miss Barberi’s sentence 
now in the hands of the governor of New 
York. But nothing less than a full and 
free pardon will do justice to the subject. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

In cases like that of Maria Barberi, 
punishment for killing a seducer ought to 
be merely nominal. There is no more 
contemptible wretch than the man who 
wronged Maria Barberi. It is hoped that 
Governor Morton will relieve her of the 
death penalty, and commute her sentence 
to a short imprisonment.—Seymour, In- 
diana, Republican. 


——____+@.—_____. 


WHAT WOMEN SAY. 


Miss Caroline A. Huling, before the 
Ethical Culture Society of Chicago, said: 


“God made the sexes to work together. 
The country is half orphan with the 
mother element dormant. They should 
consult together about mutual interests, 
and enact proper legislation. The laws 
are all lopsided; women will make them 
symmetrical. Note the poor widower left 
with children to care for. He struggles 
in vain for a time, and then either gives 
up the task or calls in some good woman 
todo her part and bring order out of 
chaos. The country is in a similar pre- 
dicament and needs the aid of women. 
The new woman will doubtless marry 
when the new man asks her. Perhaps it 
will be by a contract framed to deal justly 
with all parties. Then will arise a new 
race of beings. Peace and prosperity will 





by invitation of the 


Brooklyn Woman’s Club, the Health-Pro. | Hate 


tective Association, the Cambridge, the | 
Colonia, and many others. The general | 
subject under discussion is to be “The | 
Education of Public Sentiment as Affected | 
and Contemplated by Women’s Clubs and | 
Societies.”” Under this head will come | 
sub-divisions — ‘Collegiate Education,” 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, chairman; 
‘*Industrial Education,” Mrs. J. de la M. 
Lozier; ‘‘Public Schools,” Mrs. Alice J. 
Northrop; ‘‘Kindergarters,” Mrs. Alice 
Chadwick; ‘Professional! Education,” 
Mrs. Edward A. Greeley ; ‘* Political Study 
and Science of Government,” Mrs. J. N. 
Leeper; “Town and Village Improve- 
ments,” Mrs. Julia Parsons and Mrs. 
Scrimgeour. Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford 


mittee to watch the introduction and en- 
actment of laws by the State Legislature 
bearing upon women and children. There 
will be a special paper by Miss Mprtilla 


to Women’s Club-.” As much time “4 


possible will be devoted to local reports, 
and a State report is to be presented by 
Mrs. Frances Guodale, chairman of State 
correspondence. 

The literary conference and festival at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., which was post- 


| all sides of her nature, and in becoming 


reign upon earth and divorces will be un- 
w 9 


woman in that line of business (as far as 

I know) in that city. 
| We have a graduate of the New York 
| Institute for the Blind with us, who is 
| well supplied with literature bearing on 
| the suffrage question, which I intend to 
_ have her read in public this winter. Mr. 
| Wm. Waite is an ardent supporter of 
| women’s rights, says his accomplished 
| wife, and they have inculcated their ideas 
well, if one girl is a specimen. 

Thanking you again for your notice, I 
am yours in trying to ‘‘make the world 
better.” Augusta LEwIs. 
wer 


W.C. T, U. NOTES, 


— 








The National W. C. T. U. Convention 
will be held in Baltimore, Md., October 
18 23 inclusive. 


A co-operative conference of W. T. C. 

U. workers for Hygiene and Heredity, 
| Physi-culture and Purity, will be held Oc- 
| tober 17, in Baltimore, at which the Na- 
tional Superintendents of these depart- 
ments will preside. Practical addresses 
by prominent workers will be given, with 
- Opportunity for questions and discus- 
sion. 
At Oakland Park, Ills., the W.C. T. U. 
was well represented at the camp meet- 
ing. Mrs. Eva Munson Smith came in 
the interest of equal suffrage. Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar spoke on ‘*The Constitutional 
Rights of Women.” Mrs. Mary Hansel, 
of Springfield, read two well-prepared 
papers, humorous and didactic. 


The Church Union ot New York says: 


The bill which has recently passed our 
State Legislature, and been signed by 
Governor Morton, for increased in- 
Struction concerning alcoholic stimu- 
lants in our public schools, is one, if not 
the greatest, aid to the cause of temper- 
ance. Many other strongholds of tem- 
perance instruction in our Sunday schools 
by various juvenile organizations have 
helped our coming voters, but they are as 
nothing compared to the compulsory in- 
struction now to be given in our public 
schools. This scientitic instruction has 
been introduced into the schools in near] 
every State in the Union by Mary H. 
Hunt. Too much credit cannot be given 
for her noble efforts. Mrs. Hunt's bill 
would have failed to obtain the Govern- 
or’s signature, had it not been for the 
mighty ir fluence wielded by men voters. 
Women deprived of the ballot have little 
influence with crafty politicians, and 
often even with better and greater men. 
Sincere tears and prayers avail much at 
the feet of the Master and with good men 
in the Christian home. Still a slip of 
paper and a law with a penalty affixed, 
avail far more when used by a wise 
woman for the benefit of the Caurch, the 
home, and the State. 


er - 


THE SUPPORT OF THE CLERGY, 

The support given the woman cuftrage 
movement by ministers of various denom- 
inations in Californis, has been noted 
from time to time. It is encouraging to 
report the action of the Ministerial Con- 
vention of the Christian church, held 
recently at Garfield Park, Santa Cruz, 
Cal. The following resolution was passed 
without a dissenting vote: 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia at its last session voted to submit to the 
people an amendment to the Constitution, con- 
ferring the right of suffrage on women upon the 
same conditions and under the same qualifica- 
tions as men; therefore 

Resolved, That the California Christian Minis- 
terial Association heartily endorses the action of 
said Legislature in submitting said amendment, 
and recommends its adoption by the people. 

The Pacific Ensign says: 


The action of the Association in adopt- 
ing this resolution is an important one, 
as it represents the third, if not the 
second, strongest denominational society 
in the State, and can exert a great 
influence for the proposed amendment. 
This Society deviated from a long-estab- 
lished custom of not permitting any 
question to be brought up in their meet- 
ing which was not directly a part of their 








Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, at the 
twenty-first anniversary of the original 
Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 6, 1895, said: | 

“The coming woman will not be cast | 





| in one monid. The type of the sex will | 


be the crystal, r¢ flectir g light from many 
polished sides. Iu this infinite variety | 
there are some types that never can be 
lost. The woman who is lovivg and self- 
sacrificing, the home-making woman, is 
not going to vanish from the earth, but 
she is learning in these days and will 
learn still more effectually in the years to 
come, that the best thought for others 
means also taking thought for herself, | 
that the best care for others means also 
taking care for herself; and she is taking 
care of herself in the developing of her 
physical well-being, in the filling out of 


more clearheaded, wiser-thoughted, a 
better Companion ard guide. F. M. A. 


———~+~+@>— 


MASPETH HOME FOR BLIND WOMEN, 


MASPETH N. Y., AUG. 17, 1895. 
Rditors Woman’s Journal: 

(bank you for your kindly notice of 
Aug 10th. Weare all ardent suffragists 
here, and would like to take your period- 
ical. 

I will send you our first record. Mrs. 
McDonald is a resident of Brooklyn, where 
she is a piano dealer. She is the only 








church work, by taking action upon the 
resolution, and their so dving shows how 
closely woman and her work are connected 
with the church. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society and 
the State Convention of this S ciety also 
adopted the same resolution, and on Sun- 
day. the talented Rev. Frank G. Tyrrell, 
called ‘the Parkburst of St. Louis,” made 
an earnest plea for the bailot to be placed 
in the hands of woman, which aroused so 
much enthusiasm as to cause rousing 
applause. 


a 





MI88 BLACKWELL’S QUOTATION VERI- 
FIED IN MACMILLAN, 


MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASss., 
AUG. 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Like yourselves Ijalso was not prepared 
to accept the statement of a juryman 
whose memcry might be at fault, and I 
have corresponded with the clerk of the 
court in New York who, under date of 
Aug. 15, writes of Maria Barberi: ‘She 
stated, under oath, that her present age 
was twenty-two (22) years.” 

Here, then, since the prison officials 
gave her age to Mr. Powell as oaly 19 
years, is confusion among experts, so that 
outsiders may be pardoned for giving 
contradictory accounts. Believing that I 
had got at the truth, I mailed, last night, 
a@ communication which, [ presume, the 








—_—— 
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Post will shortly publish. That she may 
be twenty-two, lessens very slightly the 
iniquity of the conviction and sentence, 
and Mr. Peabody is welcome to what 
solace this gives him. 

His strictures on Miss Blackwell are 
unwarranted, so far as the article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine is concerned. Had 
he been less wordy, he could easily have 
done what I did, that is, have spent 
fifteen minutes in the Periodical Room of 
the Boston Public Library, and found the 
essay by Donald H. Macfarlane, M. P., 
who fully bears out what Miss Blackwell 
has said. F. M. Noa. 8. B. 


>> 


LETTERS FROM EMINENT AMERICANS, 





NEw YORK, AUG. 16, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is now six years since I began a col- 
lection of letters of famous men and 
women. 

The collection included letters from all 
the celebrated poets, authors, generals of 
the ‘‘then”’ North and South, statesmen, 
inventors and others. Many of these let- 
ters are framed in oak, with engraving 
and sketch of each one’s life. They are 
exhibited at G. A. R. and Y. M. C. A. 
meetings, at fairs, art exhibits, and often 
at literary gatherings. 

ls there not some letter or signature of 
Lucy Stone that you could part with? 
Among those who in this way have aided 
me are Miss Alice Longfellow, daughter 
of the poet; Mrs. Pickard of Portland, 
Maine, niece of John G. Whittier; Mrs. 
Heintzelman of Washington, D. C., with 
letters of Lincoln, Clay, Webster, and 
letters written to her father by General 
Heintzelman. GEORGE M. GEITEL. 


—E (Oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HOLLAND. 


GENEVA, ILL., AUG. 16, 1895 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I enclose an interesting letter from a 
woman in Holland, which I send you be- 
cause she refers to the JOURNAL. I was 
unable to answer her question about any 
woman's publication in Australia, and 
shall be glad if you will do so. 

CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


LETTER FROM HOLLAND. 
ROTTERDAM, JULY 25, 1895. 


DEAR Mrs. WOOLLEY: Mrs. Brands 
of Patterson, N. J., who lives at Zurich, 
Switzerland, and stayed some time in Hol- 
land last year visiting schools with her 
husband, tells me uhat you are interested 
in the progress of the women’s movement 
in our country. I am correspondent of 
our society. I will tell you how we are 
getting on, although our smal) beginnings 
are not to be compared to the great things 
you American women have achieved. Up 
to last year all mention of women’s 
rights was received with laughter and 
shrugging of shoulders, and I confess that 
none of us tried earnestly to have them 
recognized. But then some followed the 
example of the rest of the world, and 
formed a society for woman suffrage, 
which has now its branches in five differ- 
ent towns in Holland, among which is 
Rotterdam. 

When I joined this society, in October, 
1894, we had only twenty-reven members, 
and although our president was a remark- 
ably active and amiable woman, we did 
not succeed in increasing this nutaber, 
principaliy because people were shocked 
by our society’s name, and did not want 
to be considered friends of women’s em- 
ancipation. So we made known that suf- 
frage was not the first or the only 
thing we wanted, and we formed a new 
society in January.1895, to which we have 
given the name of ‘‘Union for the Promo- 
tion of Women’s interests.” Mrs. Rut- 
gers remained its president, and we 
elected a new president, Mrs. Flothiers, 
for the Rotterdam branch of the Woman 
Suffrage Society. At this time we have 
one hundred and sixty members in our 
new society, and forty-eight in that for 
woman suffrage. But when I read, in 
the Revue des deux Mondes, Th. Bentzon’s 
account of the number of club: and pbhil- 
anthropic institutions you have founded 
in America, I am ashamed of the little we 
have done. 

As soon as our society was formed, we 
sent two petitions to our parliament to 
ask the nomination of female inspectors 
for factories. Then we edited a lesflet 
containing the unjust articles of our civil 
code, which is still the ancient Code 
Nap: léon, and is to be revised on our 
queen’s majority. We have also arranged 
a ciiculating library of bonks and reviews. 
From Berlin we have Die Frauenbewegung. 


and from London, Shafts, and { ordered | 
ing that Maria testified at her trial that 


THE WoOMAN’s JOURNAL from Boston 
three mouths ago. You would oblige me 
by giving me the name of an important 
woman’s journal in Australia. Oueof our 
prircipal obj cts is to get more employ- 
ment for women, and to gain opportunities 
for them of earning their Jivelihood by 
other means than tesching school. 
Though our universities are not closed to 
women, there are few female students as 
yet, and the State does not give a single 
dollar for professional schools for women. 
But indiviaual efforts are made in that di 
rection. We have in Holland three cook- 
ing schools and two household schools. 
Our society is going to start an office for 
the information of parents who wish to 
educate their girls of twelve years, who 
leave the ordinary school, for some pro- 
fession. We find out for them, what sit- 
u.tions they can get, and what the time 
and cost of the educationare. I think we 
shall open our information office in Oc- 
tober, but I do not yet know whether 
many parents will come to us. 





Our society also intends to do some- 
thing for the poor. At first we thought 
of Toynbee work with much sympathy, 
but after having read Stanton Coit’s book 
about neighborhood guilds. we believe 
these are better still. We are not rich, 
and must try to gain the support of phi- 
lanthropists. Our president intends to go 
to London and see Stanton Coit’s institu- 
tions there. Afterwards she will try to 
win the public by-lectures on what she 
has seen. But would it not be more 
profitable for us to come to New York, 
and see some institutions there? Some of 
the beautiful things Mrs. Bentzon speaks 
of in the Revue can be started with little 
money. MARTINA KEAMERS. 

{ The leading woman suffrage paper is 
The Dawn, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. Eps. W. J } 
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EFFORT TO LICENSE PROSTITUTION, 


NEw YorK, Aug. 14, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal. 

The newspapers contain reports con- 
cerning the advocacy, in this city, by Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, president of the ‘‘Boston 
Woman’s Rescue League,” of “‘offivial 
toleration and regulation” of vice. I have 
also seen some mention of an address by 
her, two or three days ago, before one of 
the New York labor organizations here, 
advocating regulation, and asking for a 
committee, which was appointed, to aid 
her in agitating the matter here. 

The American Purity Alliance will op- 
pose as vigorously as possible any legis- 
lative measure which may be proposed by 
any one to “license,” or ‘‘colonize” disso- 
lute women. As the St. Louis experi 
ment in our own country and European ex- 
perience have abundantly demonstrated, 
license and Government regulation tend, 
inevitably, to render conditions, already 
bad, much worse. The “regulation” 
system is, indeed, practical slavery for a 
victim class of women. It neither tends 
to diminish prostitution and the diseases 
incident thereto, nor in any wise to im- 
prove sccial conditions, but lowers the 
moral tone generally. 

I know nothing cf Mrs. Smith, or of 
her ‘‘Boston Women’s Rescue League,” 
but however good her intentions may be, 
in coming here to advocate license and 
regulation, she is at least deplorably mis- 
taken. I very much doubt if she can 
secure any such action as she proposes by 
our present Board of Police Commis- 
sioners. President Roosevelt, at least, is 
scarcely likely to endorse such a scheme. 

But whoever may, or may not, endorse 
it, we shall oppose it, here and, if neces 
sary, at Albany, to the uttermost. Of 
course the WOMAN'S JOURNAL will do 





likewise. Cordially yours, 

AARON M. POWELL. 
een UE. SS 
PROHIBITION ENFORCED IN MASSACHU- 

sSETTS, 





Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

Your paper of Aug. 17, 1895, contains 
an article entitled ‘‘An Lllogical Re- 
monstrance,” signed by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, wherein is this statement: 

One of the reasons for the repeal of the 
prohibitory law in Massachusetts was 
that it had become impossible to obtain 
convictions in liquor cases. Juries per- 
sisted in bringing in verdicts of acquittal, 
in the face of the cleanest evideuce; not 
one jury, but hundreds of juries. 

I am surprised at this assertion. The 
liquor dealers and their friends strained 
every nerve for the repeal of the law, be- 
cau3e it was enforced. The report of the 
chief constable, as quoted by the secre- 
tary of the Temperance Alliance, shows 
that from Jan. 1, 1867, to Oct. 1, 1867, 
there were 3 628 liquor prosecutions, and 
that within these nine months, fines to 
the amount of $109 639 36, over and above 
the expenses of the constabulary force 
were actually paid into the State treasury. 
There must have been ‘hundreds of 
juries” who convicted, instead of acquit- 
ting the law-breakers, to produce such a 
result. The law was repealed in the 
winter of 1868, following its thorough 
enforcement. GEORGE F CLARK. 
West Acton Mass., Aug 19, 1895. 
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LETTER FROM AARON M. POWELL. 


An apologist for the death-sentence of 
Maria Barberi has published a letter from 
ove Robert H. Foote, juror No. 4, *‘assert- 


she was 22 years of age.” Not feeling 
entire confidence in the accuracy of any 
man who concurred in such a verdict, I 
telegraphed to Mr. Aaron M. Powell, 
editor of The New York Philanthropist 
atking him to ascertain her realage. Mr. 
Powell replied as follows: 

I have just answered by telegraph that 
her age is 19 years. ‘This is as just now 
given me by telephone from the prison 
‘c fficials who have the oc flicial record. 

This seemed to be conclusive, and Maria 
Barberi therefore a mioor, 21 years being 
the legal age of mental maturity. But 
we have a subsequent despatch from 
Cynthia Westover giving the age as 22 
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Mile. Navarre, the popular actress, 
has written an autobiography, now in the 
press. 











IN MEMORIAM, 

Mrs. ABBY BUXTON OSBORNE, a con- 
sistent and earnest suffragist and a sub- 
scriber to the WOMAN's JOURNAL for 
twenty-six years, has passed away. A 
descendant of Quaker lineage, her dis- 
position was typical of that sect,—mild, 
patient, and enduring even to the last; 
yet her mind, ever broadening its horizon 
by observation and reading, had led her 
out from the hampering confines of all 
creeds into the widest, freest, and most 
natural of all—an earnest love of God and 
map. This deep love of humanity caused 
her always to regret, in the bestowal of 
simple charities, that her power of lend- 
ing a helping hand must be limited by 
human capabilities. 

Mrs Osborne was born in Peabody in 
1817, and in 1836 was married to E. Well- 
man Osborne, of Salem. In 1860 Mr. 
Osborne, who will be remembered by 
many citizens, settled in Lynn. Since 
bis death in 1883, Mrs. Osborne has lived 
with her daughter and son-in-law, on 
Allen avenue. After a few weeks’ illness 
she passed peacefully away, Saturday 
morning, Aug 10th. At her funeral many 
friends and relatives were present from 
Lynn, Peabody, Marblehead, Beverly, and 
Weare, N. H. Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor 
of the Second Universalist Church, epeak- 
ing impressively of the deceased, empha- 
sized her progressiveness, helpfulness and 
industry. She was one of the many New 
England women whose unobtrusive but 


permanent influence bas shaped the 
destinies of our country for all that is 
good and progressive. H. B. B. 


Mrs. AGNES LEACH KIRKPATRICK, the 
first secretary of the Kansas City, Mo., 
Equal Suffrage Association, died July 
17th, 1895 Although only in the youth 
of middle age, her influence thoroughly 
encompassed a large circle. She was 
always serenely gentle, but adamant in 
the causes of suffrage, temperance, and 
education, or for any measure that would 
make women better, happier or broader 
in their views of human needs. Of poetic, 
artistic temperament, she has written and 
painted successfully. 

Her father a Massachusetts man, and 
her mother a Missourian of Southern 
parentage, she herself, Kansas born, was 
in a great cegree the best type of an 
American woman. A prophesy of sectional 
commingling. Just before her fatal 
illness she was asked to write on the 
suffrage page of the ‘‘Woman’s edition of 
The Kansas City Journal.” ‘ No,” said 
she, ‘I cannot put my heart on paper. 
That is the dearest cause on earth to me, 
that my daughters may live to help make 
the laws they must obey.” 

Upon her coffin, among the masses of 
white flowers, was a large bunch of 
yellow roses tied with suffrage yellow 
ribbon, in remembrance of that dear 
cause. The E S8. A. extends love and 
sympathy to those little daughters—to 
husband, mother, and all who fondly 
loved our sister and co-worker. The 
erstwhile ‘‘Nessie” of school and girlish 
companionships has gone, but her life is 
only begun. E. E. MONTAGUE, 

Cor. Sec., EB. S. A. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





IDLEBANK, Porn1 O’ Woops, ) 
AUG. 22,1895. f/f 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At this time of year the leaders and 
soldiers of the suffrage army are recruit- 
ing for the fall campaign in country 
homes or at some summer resort. Mrs. 
Stanton is in the mountains with her 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Stanton Law- 
rence. Miss Susan B. Anthony is at her 
home in Rochester, gathering strength for 
renewed effort. 

Miss Jane Brooks Greenleaf is at her 
summer cottage on the shores of Lake 
Ontario; her husband, Col. Halbert Green- 
leaf, is recovering from an illness, and 
their many friends hope that he will soon 
be restored to full strength and vigor. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is here with 
her husband, Mr. George H. Howell, State 
Archivist and Assistant State Librarian. 
They came here to spend a few days, but 
were so struck by the charm of the place 
that they decided to sp2nd the summer 
here, and may become permanent resi- 
dents. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt is at her 
home at Bensonhurst still at work with 
Miss Msry': Hay, on planning the organ- 
zing o yiates. 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy and her husband, 


Dr. Almv. sre ai Long Lake in the Adiron- 
dacks. n the evening of Aug. 13 she 
addressed a good audience in the church 
there. Her *%t was, “The Present 
Status Sa*rage Movement,”’ and 
she was %c*) 1 with much interest. After 
the lecture «he oreanized a class with 
fifteen mem» d the following officers: 
President, *’ "array; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. ; Secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Hel rer, Mrs. J. W. 
Cole. ? 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 








‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 





Miss Harriet May Mills, the State 
organizer, is supposed to be resting at her 
home in Syracuse. Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser is breasting the waves of South- 
port, Squirrel Island, Maine. Your cor- 
respondent is inhaling the fresh salt 
breezes of the ocean and the great South 
Bay, and wishing that all the kind friends 
who aided in building this pretty cottage 
could know how happy it has made her. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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DOES WOMAN REPRESENT GOD? 





THE Priory, REIGATE, AUG. 10, 1895 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You have doubtless seen the ridiculous 
little book entitled, ‘‘Does Woman Repre- 
sent God?” The New York Observer has 
disavowed the author as a missionary of 
that church in Persia. I think he is a 
‘little off.” You might perhaps make a 
paragraph showing the absurdity of the 
pamphlet, and its disavowal by the organ 
of the Presbyterian church. 1 believe 
their Women’s Missionary Boards would 
not allow them to pass the matter over in 
silence. It is also droll, and surprising, 
that Revell, who is a brother-in-law of 
Dwight L. Moody, should publish such a 


Book.” All grists that will grind ou: 
money are welcome to his mill! 
FRANCES WILLARD. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Diggs addressed, by invitation, a 
Jarge Fourth of July gathering in the 
south of Maryland. 


The Twenty-eighth annual Grove Peace 
Meeting was held at Mystic, Conn., on 
Aug. 20, 21, 22 and 23. Alfred H. Love, 
William Lloyd Garrison and others were 
announced to speak on the conditions 
essential for Peace. 

Dr. Heath refused a pass to Long 
Island to Mrs. Lincoln because he thought 
it for the best interest of the discipline of 
the institution that she should not visit 
it. That was the real reason?— Boston 
Courier. 

Maria Barberi is now the centre of 
Gotham’s pity. Fashionable people hold 
parlor meetings to petition for a reprieve. 
What are they doing to better the condi- 
tion of the thousands of possible Maria 
Barberis in the great city.—Denver Daily 
News. 

Miss Jennie Goodwin, employed as 
stenographer at the stock-yards of Kansas 
City, will soon enter the live-stock com- 
mission business at that place. It is 
believed that Miss Goodwin is the first 
woman in the United States to enter 
a business of that kind, so the venture 
will be watched with much interest. 


This year we have had so much hot 
weather that really cool garments have 
been required, and many ladies, who 
have not cared for the expense of white 
coats and skirts, have worn instead those 
of grey flannel. This flannel is the same 
as that of which boating trousers are 
made, and remarkably well and cool it 
looks for suits of this kind. The texture, 
though thin, is firm, and skirts made of it 
hang remarkably well. They should not, 
of course, be lined, nor, indeed, do they 
require it. The coats, also, are made with- 
out lining, partly beecause they are cooler 
that way, and also are more easily washed. 
—Home Notes. 
| The Home for Bliud Women, at 

Maspeth, L. I., has adopted a novel and 
| ingenious method of raising supplies for 
| the institution. It has issued an *'Enter- 

tainment Bulletin,” for Wednesday even- 
ings in August, 1895, as follows: 
Aug.7. ‘Cracker Sociable,” admission, 
| one pound (or more) of crackers. 
Aug. 14. 
| one pound (or more) of starch. 
| Aug. 21. ‘Canned Meat Sociable,” 
| Admission, one can of meat. 
Aug. 28. ‘Fish Sociable,” admission, 
| one can of fish or one pound of dried fish. 
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SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenPortiows 





miserable screed, and also my ‘“‘Bi:ycle | 


**Starch Sociable,” admission, | 


AMUSEMENTS. 


421 Tremont St, 


EDWARD & KOSK 
Evenings at 8. 


REGULAR SEASON 
Commencing Monday, Aug. 26. 
A Castle Square Preduction ot 


Three Black Cloaks, 
by the Caste Sa. Opera Company. 
PRICES, 25, 35 & 506. ‘frvsee" 
ALL SEATS RESERVED, 
Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Cuas. F, aTKINSON Manager. 





Square Theatre 


. 2. ee L: seve and Manager. 
Wed. and Sat. mat. at 2 








C mmencing Monday, Aug. “6. 


Jack Harkaway. 


Evenicgs at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 












MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
Perfected 


Ferris’ 
Good 


‘Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Bourtrons at front ine 

stead of CLASPS, 

) Rive Bucks at hip for 
4 Hose Supp orters, 
| Tape-fastened Buttons— 
won't pull off, 
Cord-edge Button Holes, 


won't wear out, 











341 Broadway, New Yoram 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisca 





Mother 
and Babe. 
An imp -rtant book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers, A 


booklet of pages sent free, 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11444 5th Ave., N.Y. 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si e Central Wharf. Boston 
foot of State St.), week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 
430 P.M ¢ leave Glou-ester at 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2 
P.M. Su days, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M, and 4.80 
P. M.; leave Gloucester a' 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.M. 


Single Fare, 5tc.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8S. MERCHANT, agent. 





Monday,July 22nd, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
COMMENCED A SALE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
To close the balance of her 
stock. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to secure PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 


price. 
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WELL SPENT, 


If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-deny:ng deed, one word 

That eased the heart of bim that heard. 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count the day well spent. 


—_ +e — 


LIGBT AND 8HADOW. 
You who judge by what you see, 
Often fail to judge aright; 
Stars are shining solemnly, 
In the day as in the night; 
All the day they lie concealed 
By the glory of the sun, 
Bat at eve they stand revealed 
In the azure, one by one. 


So the daylight of a smile 

May but veil the human face, 
Hiding for a little while 

Doubt, and care, and sorrow’s trace; 
So, when +hadow-clouds of woe 

O’er a happy face arise, 
Still beneath the shadows glow 

Stars of joy in gentle eyes, 


Life is arched with changing skies, 
Rarely are they what they seem ; 
Smiles we have, and also sighs— 
Much we know, but more we dream ; 
Look | enea'h the outward show, 
To the shadow or the light; 
And from what you surely know, 
Learn to see and judge aright. 





or 


FAIRYLAND IN MIDSUMMER. 
Shall | tell you how one day 
Into Fairyland we went? 
Fairy folk were all about, 
Filling us with giad co tent. 
For we came as worshipers 
Into Nature's temple grand, 
And the fairies welcome such 
With the freedom of the land. 


Through the green-roofed aisles we went, 
Passing with a careful tread, 
For beside our happy feet 
Puryle orchis raised its head; 
And bebind, the bluebells bung, 
Fading now like ghosts at morn, 
Here and there a white one bent, 
Like ‘‘a maiden all forlorn.” 


From the bank across our way 
Kagged robin flaunted red, 

And atowart a narrow trench 
Feathery ferns their shadows spread 

Fair white campion from the hedge 
Raised its starry petals chaste, 

Ano the fragile speedwsll blue 
Ba‘e us on our jourcey haste. 


Haste? Forwhy? We sought the pool 
Where the water-lilies bloom, 
And we found it ere the night, 
Hidden in a leafy gloom; 
All around like sentinels 
Yellow iris stood on guard, 
Keeping o’er the virgin queens 
Ever faithfal watch and ward. 


Like pale queens the lilies white 
On their leafy couches lay, 
Where no wanton hand could reach, 
No disloyal foot could stray. 
Lovingly we bade adieu 
To each golden-hearted queen, 
And stepped out to where the heath 
Laughed to heaven in robe of green. 


Here we gathered treasure-trove— 
Eyebright, milkwort, cuckoo-shoes— 
Till our baskets, averfull, 
Many a precious bud must lose; 
Till tbe sunset glory fell 
On the blossoms in our hand, 
And, with lingering glances, we 
Bade farewell to Fairyland. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’*) 


CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW SONG. 


And so the tragedy acted itself out; the 
sordid little tragedy that is enacted every 
moment of the year on the London boards; 
the tragedy of life and of death. 

It was Priscilla who took the leading 
part in the grim play at 30 Regent’s Build- 
ings. She was writing now for any 
market. She brought forth stories that 
were agony and humiliation to her; poor, 
pitiful romances that bad not a drop of 
red blood in their rickety bodies, anzmic 
little creatures that were not stillborn 
only because they had learned to adapt 
themselves to their life conditions. She 
brought forth these children of her pen in 
shame; they were illegitimate offspring, 
fathered by want. She had laid down the 
pride of life—youth and health, joy and 
hope, had already gone—that the child 
she loved might live. It was for Dollie 
that she was working. She had blinded 
her eyes, and told herself that the child 
throve; but her heart wore no bandages; 
and as the summer came on, making the 
white cheeks more waxen and traus- 
parent, all her cry was to take the child 
away out of the heat into the country. 

She told Dunstane of the nevessity. 
He met her more than half-way, and 
talked royally of the holiday they would 
have when his book came out. She turned 





from him in bitterness. How many times 
might Dollie die before that immortal 


myth came to their help! 


And still she was growing more toler- 
ant of Dunstane. The baby gave her a 
new view of him, showing other traits in 
his disposition. He was tender, genile as 
awoman. He was never tired of having 
Dollie beside him. He said it was better 
for her to lie sucking his finger than to 
sprawl neglected on the mat. Priscilla 
quieted her jealousy. It made her task 
easier to know that Dollie was being 
looked after while she scrubbed and 
cleaned and cooked and wrote. She had 
less of Dollie, but Dunstane had softened 
toward her; and she drew nearer to him. 
She could not take the baby’s fingers in 
hers without touching his hand. In the 
rare moments of idleness, when Dunstane 
would not give up Dollie, she brought her 
hassock close to the sofa and leaned her 
head beside Dollie’s ; Dunstane’s head was 
on the same pillow. And they had a sub- 
ject in common. Dunstane began to talk 
less of his great work, and more about 
Dollie. Priscilla listened happily to the 
dreams he wove around the child. She 
could have gazed for hours on the rosy 
future he painted. There was nothing 
unreal or fanciful in these visions. Who 
should inherit the Kingdom of Heaven if 
not her baby? Of such was the Kingdom. 


Dunstane was really wonderfully pa- 
tient and cheerful. The only change in 
his life was an occasional visit to Malden’s 
studio. He never went out of the Build- 
ings. The long flights of stairs would 
have made it a heavy task to have carried 
him down, and there was no lift. Malden 
had offered to rig up a pulley and luwer 
him over the balustrades in his chair; but 
Dunstane had not accepted the offer. He 
was quite happy in his prison. ‘Pris- 
cilla’s lark,” the little spinster called him. 
The only time he grumbled was when 
Priscilla carried Dollie down stairs, and, 
with many tremors, laid her on Jimmy 
Gibson’s knee where he sat sunning him- 
self on the doorstep. But Priscilla let 
him grumble. She yielded to his slightest 
whim where she was concerned, but she 
would not sacrifice her baby. She at least 
should not be a victim. 

After the first day, she was not afraid 
of trusting Jimmy with the baby. He 
took literally her caution that he was not 
to stir, and sat*cramped and stiff sooner 
than risk a movement that might hurt 
Mrs. Momerie’s baby. To Jimmy, Mrs. 
Momerie was a vision of angels. It was 
her coming to the Buildings that had 
brovght the sun into his life. Till she 
set the fashion, no one had ever thought 
it worth while to notice him during 
his mother’s absence, though they had 
been kind to him while he was ill. Now 
he was invited to sit in Mr. Malden’s 
studio and talk of Mra. Momerie while the 
artist worked. Miss Tennant’s flat, too, 
that Paradise of art screens and down 
cushions, was a blissful reality to him 
now. Gertrude liked the flattery of his 
rapt face while she sang; and she had 
found out that he had a pretty voice of 
hisown. Miss Cardrew had always had 
a kind word for him, but it was only since 
Mrs. Momerie bad come to the Buildings 
that she had catered for his little stomach. 
He liked the mild stories she told him; 
but he liked more the gingerbread and 
peppermints that now sometimes came 
his way. He would have suffered much 
more for Mrs. Momerie than that half 
hour’s cramp while he nursed Dollie, sit- 
ting on the step in the sun. Besides, Mrs. 
Momerie always gave him a kiss—which 
he wiped off—and said, ‘“‘Thank you, 
Jimmy. What a dear, useful little chap 
you are!” 

Every day Dunstane grumbled about 
the arrangement. He was nervous about 
the child, he said. Priscilla told him he 
was growing fussy; but she loved him for 
it. Her spirits were coming back. Though 
she did not acknowledge it, it made her 
work lighter to give up the child to Dun- 
stane; and the half hours on the doorstep 
brought a faint rose to Dollie’s cheek, 
and a glow of hope to the mother’s heart. 
The new interest between Dunstane and 
herself was a promise of still better things. 

Oaoe thing lay heavy on Priscilla’s 
heart. Dunstane would not allow her to 
take Dollie to S'. Pancras to be baptized. 
The rector had visited them. But when 
Dunstane spoke of his New Religion, Mr. 
Groves had listened disapprovingly. Fi- 
nally he had rebuked the man’s icono 
clasm. Dunstane might call the ancient 
faith an image, and destroy it. But the 
old truths were of gold. This new religion 
of his was an image of clay. And it was 
better for Dunstane that a millstone 
should be hanged about his neck, and he 
should be cast into the depths of the sea, 
than be allowed to give such pernicious 
doctrine to the world. Dunstane was 
mortally offended, and Mr. Groves came 
no more to No. 30 Regent’s Buildings. 
But when Priscilla spoke of her wish that 
Dollie should be baptized, he reminded 
her that she had been content with his 
decision as to their marriage at the regis- 
trar’s. That silenced her; but she re- 
solved that Dollie should have her name 





given to her in church when they went to 
the country. The trip to the country was 
coming within measuring distance. She 
had had unexpected good fortune in being 
asked to write a serial for High Life. It 
would be hurried work; the manuscript 
must be in the publisher’s hands by the 
end of July; but it would be paid for on 
delivery. The price was £20. It was 
wealth to Priscilla. Working early and 
late, she could not earn more than thirty 
shillings a week. This would more than 
pay for Dollie’s trip to the sun. They 
would go into some village near, and 
spend a month out-of-doors. She could 
go on with her writing. Dunstane and 
Dollie would lie under the trees while she 
worked. 

Hope came to Priscilla’s heart, and life 
to ber face. She looked a different per- 
son from the weary woman who had sat 
in Malden’s studio. Since Dollie had been 
born, she had never been so happy. Her 
pen flew over the paper. She had no time 
to give to her friends; but they saw her 
happy face, and the light came to more 
than one heart in Regent’s Buildings. 
Dunstane was as excited as she over the 
serial. It held a whole universe of possi- 
bilities in it—£20! But it took more time 
than Priscilla had expected; sixty thous- 
and words, and she had only fifteen days 
longer! But she drove her hack reck 
lessly. Dollie’s hands held the whip. 


It was Dunstane who told her he 
thought the little thing could not be well. 
She was always quiet and pale, but he 
thought her face had a grey shadow on it 
to-day. Priscilla soatched up the child, 
devouring it with her eyes. She saw noth- 
ing wrong, aod gave her back to Dun- 
stane; but her work came to a stand- 
still. She could not write. Dollie’s white 
face was on every page. 

At last she could bear it no longer. 
Every moment was of value. To-morrow 
the story must be in the hands of the 
publisher. She must save time by giving 
up an hour to her fears. 

In an hour she had returned from Dr. 
Barker's, joyful in her great relief. She 
took off the shawl in which she had 
wrapped Dollie, and laid her again on the 
sofa. 

‘Nothing wrong at all! Teething!” 
she cried, rapturously. ‘‘My little Dollie 
is going to have some little white teeth. 
She is beginning to be a great giri. She 
will have to try and grow fat and rosy.” 

She sat down to her manuscript, work- 
ing the better for the break. ‘'Oae more 
day, and my Dollie will go to the sun,” 
she sang. 

She was writing all that night, but 
could not overtake the end of the story, 
and the next morning Dollie was fretful. 
Her wail went to Priscilla’s heart. She 
took her on her knee, nursing her as she 
wrote. ‘*My Dollie will soon be better; 
she is going to the sun,” she whispered, 
happily. 

In a fever of excitement, she began the 
last chapter. She could not stop to eat. 
Miss Cardrew came in and gave Dunstane 
his lunch, stepping gingerly on tiptoe so 
as not to disturb Priscilla. She was going 
out of town for the afternoon; the heat 
tried her. At two o’clock Pri-cilla threw 
down her pen, lifted the child and sang 
her new song joyfully. 

“My Dollie is going to the sun!” 

She would not stay for food, though 
Miss Cardrew had left a tray ready for her 
before she went away. She would go to 
the publisher’s office, receive her cheque, 
cash it before the bank closed at four, come 
home, pack up. and ‘To-morrow, to- 
morrow my Dollie shall go to the sun!” 

She laid her down beside Dunstane, 
kissing the little white face, the waxen 
hands. Then she hurried away. Her 
errand would not take her long. Her feet 
sped, her face smiled. She would have 
liked to shout her happy secret. Tre 
moan of the great sea was silenced by 
that chime of bells: ‘*My Dollie is going 
to the sun!” She received her money. 
The manager was so sorry she had been 
so burried; after all, they could have 
waited another week. 

It was Dollie thit could not wait. 

She took a bausom from the bank, 
laughing gaily at the Juxury she had pur. 
chased. It was not for berself that she 
was ¢xtravagant; though now that her 
work was done, she remembered the sleep- 
less night, the long fast. 

Regent's Buildings looked deadly, seen 
from the hansom. [t was always dull in 
the afternoon, when the children were at 
school; the elders at their schol, too. 
Coming in from the glare and heat out- 
side, the silence struck Prisvilla with a 
chill. She ran up the steps. What a 
long, long time it was since she had run 
up! Certainly not since Dollie was born. 
In the ball she threw ber hat off, and 
pressed into the roum, singivg gaiiy, «My 
Dollie is going to the sun! My Dollie is 
going to the sui!” 

Dunstate was lying curled up, his face 
tothe wail. He reminded her of a leaf 
shriveiled by storm. He did not look up, 
as usual, to tell her Dullie was asleep, and 
she must not take her. The chi.d would 





not disturb his work; she was a nice little 
thing. 

She stooped and lifted her baby, won- 
dering at the strange heaviness in the little 
body. She found her low chair and sat 
down, pressing her face against the baby’s 
face. The cold set her shivering, laid ice 
upon her heart. She gazed at the child 
with eyes of terror. Her lips moved, but 
no sound came. Her teeth chattered. She 
laughed shrilly: ‘My Dollie is going to 
the sun!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DOLLIE GOES TO THE SUN. 

‘*For God’s sake, hush, woman! 
you see the child is dead?” 

She stopped her awful mirth, and raised 
her head : 

“Did you kill my little baby, Dun- 
stane?”’ 

‘“*Kill the little thing? I? I? Why did 
you go? Why did you leave her? [ told 
you she was ill. You went on writirg. 
You let your child die for a miserable 
twenty pounds! It is you that killed 
her!” 

**[—killed—Dollie? ” 

**Yes, you! You, with your confounded 
writing! The child never had a chance, 
even before she was born. A pretty 
mother you have been! How was she to 
live, shut up here all day while you 
wrote? I told you yesterday she was ill. 
Did you stop? Write, write, write; all 
night, all day. You need not have left 
her, just now, but you must get your 
damned money! Why did you leave me 
to see her die? ”’ 

Priscilla crushed the child to her bosom. 
‘If I had been here, my baby would not 
have died.” 

**Don’t I tell you so? Isn’t that what I 
am saying? My God! to lie helpless, and 
the child in convulsions.” 

“I think, Dunstane, in your place—” 
her voice rang strangely even and dispas- 
sionate—‘'I would have called Mr. Mal- 
den. He would not have let Dollie die.” 

“Called? I was dumb. I could not 
make a sound. I tried to knock on the 
wall. My arms would not move; and the 
little thing—the little thing—” 

“I think I will go away now, Dun- 
stane.”’ She spoke wearily. She stood 
up, tall and pale. A patch of color stained 
each cheek. Her lips were purple, show- 
ing the white teeth. She held the child to 
her bosom, smiling. 

Dunstane put his hands over his eyes. 
‘*‘What do you look like that for? Yes, 
zo away! You drive me mad. It was 
you that killed her.” 

She went into the kitchen, and sat gaz- 
ing at Dollie with eyes that remembered. 
She was living over again the happiness 
of that Sunday afternoon when she had 
shown her baby to her friends. There 
had been warmth and love and flowers 
around her. The lark had sung in the 
window, though it was November. The 
kitchen was bare to-day; naked boards, 
bare dresser, fireless grate. Outside, the 
heat was stifling. Inside, Dollie was ice 
in her arms. 

‘“*It’s like mother’s little byby, wot 
died.” She felt again the child’s voice, a 
knife in herheart. Itclashed against that 
song of Dollie going to the sun. Had she 
killed her little baby? Was it she who 
had given her the face of a dead child be- 
fore she was born? Dollie had lain so 
warm under her heart! she had not been 
cold then, like this. 

There were voices in the next room. 
She could hear them, Dunstane’s shrill 
and pitiful, Malden’s hoarse answers. 

By and by he camein. He shivered as 
he saw them. This was what he had 
painted—this woman with Calvary in her 
eye, g#zirg on her dead. Her eyes clung 
to the pity on his face. She smiled that 
strange smile. He knelt down b-side her 
and took Dollie’s little hand, stroking it 
softly. 

‘*[ think you loved my little baby,” she 
whispered. 

‘*My dear! My dear!” 

He laid his head down on her knee be- 
side the child’s, and his grief went to 
Priscilla’s heart, but she did not cry. She 
touched his hair, soothing him. 


Don’t 


All night long she sat there, holding 
the child. Malden had helped Dunstane 
to bed; but her friends could not leave 
her. They were in the sitting-room, 
Gertrude, Mrs. Markham, Miss Cardrew, 
Malden. They kept a sorrowful watch 
with her. Upstairs, Jimmy Gibson had 
sobbed himself tosleep. Priscilla wanted 
no one bu’ Dollie. 

‘Now, my dear, have a sup of tea, do! 
And give me the little thing. You 
sheuldn’t take on like this. It’s time she 
was laid out decent, little heart.” 

The morning had come. Priscilla lifted 
her heavy eyes to Mrs. Markham, but she 
held D >llie closer. 

‘I hadn’t time to hold her when she 
wanid me. Now I have three days; 
three whole days—three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth—with 
Doilie.” 


But even those three days were denied 
her. They were taking Dollie to Frods- 





ham. ‘I should like my little baby to lie 
in the sun,” Priscilla said, ‘‘under the 
south wall, close beside my own mother. 
It won’t be so lonely.” 

Miss Cardrew and Malden were going 
with her. Gertrude would stop with 
Dunstane. 

It was Malden who took Dollie from 
Priscilla at the last, and lald her in the 
while cradle of death. Miss Cardrew 
drew her away to put on cloak and hat. 
They all gathered in the sitting-room 
round the little coffin.  Dunstane had 
turned his head away. Mrs. Markham 
had gone out to weep over her dead. 
Through the open window came the 
scunds of a barrel organ, and the clash of 
chimes from St. Pancras. Some one was 
being married. Malden drew down the 
window, but the merry notes would not 
be silenced. ‘Sing,’’ he whispered to 
Gertrude. 

Her lips opened, and a fugitive line 
from the Elijah came, borne on the chimes. 

‘“‘And He sball give thee thy heart’s desire, 

And he shail giye thee—”’ 

Her voice broke and failed. 


Malden carried Dollie up the main street 
of Frodsham; past the window where 
the three Miss Speaights stood, not recog- 
nizing Priscilla; past the shop with the 
pame ‘*Momerie” still over the door; past 
the shuttered rectory into the church- 
yard. 

The sexton met them under the lych- 
gate. The rector had gone abroad, and 
the vicar never read the service over an 
unbaptized infant. But everything else 
was ready. 

‘*My poor, poor darling! ’’ Miss Card- 
rew’s tears flowed. 

“It doesn’t matter,” 
‘Dollie will lie in the sun.” 

They stood watching the little mound 
grow, so fast, so fast. There was a 
wreath of Alpine roses on the grave b eside 
it. Then Malden put his arm in Pris- 
cilla’s ; but she drew away, looking back. 

They turned again, and stood where the 
grass had been flattened down by the 
little feet that had never pressed earth be- 
fore. 

“I should like to say a prayer over my 
little baby,” she whispered, ‘‘but I can’t 


said Priscilla. 


remember, I can’t remember.’’ She 
pressed her hands over her eyes, 
then she looked up: ‘The grace 


of our Lord Jesus Christ—the love of God 
—and—and—Oh, what comes after?” 
“The life everlasting, Amen,” sobbed 
Miss Cardrew. 
(To be continued.) 





THE MURDER OF WOMEN. 


The New Orleans Times Democrat of 
Aug. 9, prints the following spirited letter 
from Mrs. Saxon. 

NEw ORLEANS, AUG. 8, 1895. 
To the Editor of the Times Democrat: 

The action of the men petitioning the 
Governor of Georgia against showing 
Executive clemency toward Mrs. Nobles 
for killing her husband, because they 
find ‘‘the new woman fad” has reached 
some of our larger cities, would be ludi- 
crous were it not showing such mean 
malevolence against women—in face of 
the awful fact that the indiscriminate 
murdering of women for the past three 
years has become so common that it only 
provokes a sneer from men—and a care- 
less “Oh my! another woman killed,” 
from women. 

The two years preceding this gave a 
showing of over 2,000 wives killed by 
husbands, not counting the other murders 
of women. Four wives were killed on the 
lst day of June, and every day since a 
woman’s murder has been chronicled by 
the press. With the single exception of 
your last week’s editorial on this subject, 
I have seen no protest. 

The murder of one wife by her husband 
is an awful thing; the vast array of 
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mothers slain by the fathers of their 
children during the past three years is a 
menace to American civilization. 

I am not condoning Mrs. Nobles’ crime. 
If*she committed murder, let her hang. 
I want to call attention to the one fact of 
how quickly men rally to defend their 
rights when they think they are menaced. 
I bave wondered every day where are the 
women of America, remaining silent like 
dumb dogs, before all the horrible 
butcheries, outrages and crimes perpe- 
trated against the sex men claim to pro- 
tect. Protect from what? ‘Our pro- 
tectors;”’ not from wild animals, sword 
or pestilence, but men made in the image 
of God. 

The man Scott, now on trial for the 
murder of his wife, will escape, if signs 
of the times mean anything. He did not 
support her; she earned her own living. 
He was drinking, and the police said was 
worthless. He swears ‘there must be 
another man,” and if there is, he has a 

erfect right to kill her—says the law. 

his is a horrible condition of affairs. 
Women must work or starve in many 
cases, and that work must be done out- 
side the home, sometimes interfering with 
the work of men; but self- preservation is 
the law of life, and it is work or starve, 
ard maybe children to support. 

In any crowd of men, or in private, you 
hear men advising others not to marry; 
fathers counselling their sons the same 
way, and on street corners in the coarsest 
and meanest way you hear men cursing 
and abusing women. It is mean and 
cowardly to claim that all this has been 
brought about by the women themselves. 
I know better, as does every thinking and 
observant buman being. No! It is the 
same old howl of the coward—‘'The 
woman thou , Bavest to be with me, she 
tempted me.’ 

If weak, a despised her; strong, he 
hated her; and has never forgiven God 
Almighty for not waking him up that he 
might fashion her by bis august direc- 
tion. Taker out of his side forsooth! 
Judging from many specimens of men on 
hard to day, one would surmise Eve was 
taken out of his backbone, and has left 
him lacking in that article ever since. 
Certainly of this order must be the 
Georgia men who are now petitioning for 
the execution of Mrs. Nobles, when the 
whole land is a reeking shambl- of 
butchered women, and no men are pro- 
testing in her behalf. 

We are passing through an inevitable 
crisis in a nation’s life, and we should be 
ready to pity, counsel and help each 
other. Failing in this, it behooves every 
good man to stand by the women, who 
are trying to help in the sorrowful ordeal 
we are passing through, 

ELIZABETH LYLE SAXON. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat of 
Aug.9 comments on the above, as follows: 


There is great force and no little point 
in Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon’s letter in 
the Times Democrat yesterday, on the 
subject of the murder of women. This 
phase of crime has undoubtedly come 
quite alarmingly to the front in the last 
tew years. It is really fearsome to think 
that, in this land of liberty and enlighten 
ment, of which we are wont to vaunt our- 
selves, no fewer than 2,000 wives were 
butchered by their husbands in the course 
of the two years, 1893 and 1894. Nor is 
that the full story, as our readers know; 
for hundreds of women have been killed 
by men not their husbands during the 
same period. This butchery of three 
wives every day of the year by their hus 
bards in the United States is a condition 
of things—of cowardly ruffianism, suffi 
cient surely to arrest every reflecting 
person’s attention. 

There is nothing that we are fonder of 
dilating upon than the superior attractive- 
ness of the American women, and there is 
no form of compliment altogether so de- 
lightful to the American ear as to hear 
the foreigner descant upon the beauty and 
brightness of our softer sex, and to «x 
press his astonishment at the absolute 
devotion we render to them. And, im- 
mediately at the beck of this, as if to 
enforce its hollowness and insincerity, 
comes the horrible statement that nota 
day passes the year round but three 
American husbands kill their wives—in 
illustration, no doubt, of that chivalrous 
demeanor which Americans cultivate 
toward the women dependent on them. 

Writing on this same subject several 
days ago, we instanced the case of the 
man Scott, who, several months ago, shot 
hie wife, and whose trial seems now to be 
hanging fire, as if, by way of prelude to 
his »cquittal. And even while the murder 
of Mrs. Scott is still sub justice, comes 
another case equally unprovoked and 
equally brutal—the murder on Thursday 
night by Mortimer Stamps, colored, of his 
common-law wife, Anna Hamilton. There 
was not the least ground of provocation 
in Stamps’case. Heand his wife were ata 
wake, and she annoyed him, forsooth, by 
leaving the room for a few minutes in the 
company of female friends. For this 
liberty, for which the poor woman had 
not asked or received his gracious per- 
mission. Stamps, as soon as he got her 
home, shot her dead. 

The spizit in which these murders of 
wives are perpetrated is a foul spirit that 
must be ¢xorcised, or the women who are 
“protected” by men will have more 
reason to fear their protectors” than any 
others. ‘The fact that a man extends 
what is known as his ‘‘protection” toa 
woman does not meke ber his goods and 
chattels; nor does it entitle bim to push 
her into a corner from which she may not 
move save by a special dispensation from 
him, as if she were a poor, dumb beast, 
without sense of her own and fit to be 
ruled only by the rod. But this is the 
attitude, we are sorry to say, that very 
many busbands assume toward their 
wives; and, on the least sign of apparent 
self assertion or disobedience, they cuff 
or beat them, or, when they choose to 
allow full play to the evil spirit that is in 
them, kiJl them as if they were their 





property, body and soul, and of no more 
cpecene than animals of an inferior crea- 
tion 

The murder of wives is being en- 
couraged by the generally easy way in 
which wife murderers escape the conse- 
quences of their diabolical crime. A man 
who murders his wife has usually only to 
mumble a sentence or two about the 
‘‘attentions of another man,” and then he 
is regarded asa much- wronged individual, 
and instead of being hanged by the neck 
until he is dead, as he ought to be, he is 
praised as a person of spirit who took 
steps to avenge his honor—honor, for- 
sooth ! 

The butchery of a dependent and help 
less woman by the man to whom she 
looks for support and protection is one 
of the most dastardly crimes on the 
calendar; and, in all cases in which it 
occurs, unless there be unusually ex- 
tenuating circumstances, the man should 
swing for it. There is nothing else that 
will mitigate and help crush out the wild- 
beast-like ferocity of murderous husbands 
than the rope; and they should have it 
every time. 


SO  ——— 


SUFFRAGE AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

At the Massachusetts Legislative hear- 
ing, last spring, in regard to municipal 
suffrage for women, one of the remon- 
strants, holding that it was not a question 
of right, said if the suffrage were a right 
it should be given. 

Asking one who believes in woman’s 
right to vote, that is, her right to take 
part in her own government, to prove that 
right, seems to her very much like asking 
her to prove her right to live. A woman 
having as much right to live as a man has, 
it follows that she has an equal right with 
man to protect, regulate and govern that 
living. A vote is simply the means by 
which a person takes part in his own 
government. One’s own government is 
quite a personal matter, and the right to 
take part in such government is plainly a 
personal right. 

Undoubtedly there must be conditions 
attached to the exercise of the right, but 
those conditions should be equally appli- 
cable to every individual. That these con- 
ditions have been made unattainable by a 
large class of citizens is unfair and tyran- 
nical, and does not tend to ‘‘establish jus- 
tice.”” A government under such condi- 
tions cannot truthfully be called a free 
government. To quote from William 
Penn: ‘‘Any government is free to the 
people under it, whatever be its frame, 
where the laws rule and the people are a 
party to those laws; and more than this is 
tyranny.” As long a8 women remain 
‘‘people” and are not ‘ta party to the 
laws,” they are justified in saying ‘‘this is 
tyranny.” 

Everyone could at once see the injustice 
of denying a person the right to vote he- 
cause he isn’t six feet high, yet this 
would not be a particle more unjust than 
the sex qualification. Let any sensible 
qualification or any combination of sensi- 
ble qualifications be taken, and as large a 
proportion of women as of men would be 
found to possess those qualifications, yet 
the full ballot, free on easy attainable 
conditions to all men, is utterly denied on 
any condition to every woman, and still 
we call this country free. The future his- 
torian will pause to moralize over the 
fact that men who smiled at the claim of 
the divine right of kings to rule over men, 
unhesitatingly asserted their own divine 
right to rule over women, and that men 
who had been willing to lay down their 
lives that the colored men might be free, 
were unwilling to lay down their preju- 
dices in order that their own mothers, 
wives and daughters might be put in pos- 
session of what was not only their natural, 
but also their constitutional right. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has decided 
that the suffrage is not necessarily the 
privilege of a U. S. citizen, but the Su- 
preme Court makes mistakes sometimes. 
For instance: ‘In March, 1857, Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney, speaking for the 
Court, declared that negroes, whether free 
or slave, were not citizens of the United 
States, and could not become such by any 
prvcess known to the constitution.’”’ Seen 
in the light of subsequent events, there 
seems to have been a mistake made there. 
The Supreme Court decided once that ‘*the 
privileges and immunities conceded by 
the Constitution of the United States to 
citizens in the several States are to be 
confined to those which are, in their na- 
ture, fundamental, and belong of right to 
the citizens of all free Governments.” 
Among these is enumerated ‘‘to enjoy the 
elective franchise according to the regula- 
tions of the law of the State.” 

That plainly says that a citizen of the 
United States has a natural, fundamental 
and constitutional right to enjoy the elec 
tive franchise. The State is given per- 
mission ‘‘to regulate” the citizen’s right 
to vote. ‘To regulate” never means to 
deprive of. When we regulate a clock, 
we do not stop it; quite the contrary. If 
a school board made a rule which read, 
“Every child has the right to enjoy a 
recess of fifteen minutes each session 
under the regulations of the teacher,” and 
the teacher “regulated” in such a way 
that every boy got a recess and every girl 
got none, the board would undoubtedly 





decide that this teacher’s idea of the mean- 
ing of the verb ‘‘to regulate” was in need 
of regulation. The fact that each child 
has a right to a recess in the case men- 
tioned must be perfectly clear to every 
one; yet it is no clearer than is the fact 
to the woman suffragist that woman has a 
constitutional right to vote.—M. F. G.,in 
Boston Transcript. 
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BICYCLING FOR WOMEN, 

I am greatly in favor of bicycling both 
for men and women, and especially for 
women, who will take this form of exer- 
cise when they cannot be induced to take 
any other. A lady will, for the pleasure 
of the exercise, go out on her wheel when 
she would otherwise be sitting at home 
wondering why she has a headache or 
feels so wretched. 

Bicycling, in moderation, is one of the 
best forms of exercise. It strengthens the 
muscles of the back and limbs; it quickens 
the circulation and affords exercise (so 
much needed by women) to almost every 
part of the body. I have had opportunity 
to note its benefit of late in Mrs. Ham- 
aker’s case, when she was taught to ride 
the wheel, at the Sanitarium, as part of 
the treatment for nervous prostration. In 
many other cases I have seen its useful- 
ness. 

In using a wheel, ladies should be very 
careful to observe the following rules; 
which I think obviate any injury which 
might come from riding: 

1. Have an easy-riding wheel. 

2. Sit perfectly upright, having handle- 
bar and saddle adjusted to this position. 

3. Have loosely fitting clothing, with no 
corsets, stays or bands to obstruct the 
freest movements, and do not use garters 
to support the stockings. 

4. Never ride longer than twenty or 
thirty minutes without getting off and 
resting a short time. 

5. Never ride long enough to become 
exhausted. 

6. Never climb hills. 

7. Never engage in fast riding or racing. 

8. On returning home take a cup of 
bouillon or glass of milk with a cracker 
to replace expended force; and if not 
very strong, lie down and rest for half an 
hour. 

By observing these simple rules, ladies 
will derive much pleasure from wheeling, 
and many will lay up strength and health 
to be drawn upon in future years. 

W. D. HAMAKER, M. D. 


DRESS FOR BICYCLING WOMEN, 

The question of the proper dress for 
bicycling is still in doubt. The English 
women, who first took kindly to the wheel, 
have used in riding a modification of the 
shooting dress which has been for so 
many years in common use among them- 
This dress consists of knickerbockers, 
with leggins, a short skirt to the top of 
the boots, and a Norfolk or cutaway 
jacket. French women, who during the 
past year have taken so enthusiastically 
to the practice of bicycling, have charac- 
teristically adopted many fantastic and 
daring dresses; tight trousers, military 
costumes, Oriental, and all variety of 
theatrical dress. In America, the present 
tendency is toward the adoption of short 
skirts. In smaller cities, like Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and notably in Chicago and Bos- 
ton, the bloomer costume has been largely 
used. This tendency must be deprecated. 
They are a slight gain in convenience, but 
there is an enormous loss of the grace- 
fulness which every woman should relig- 
iously consider. A short skirt, cut with 
a very slight fullness at the waist and 
fitted like a riding habit, will be found to 
offer little danger in the way of catching 
in the wheel. Knickerbockers should 
be worn, as petticoats of lace or linen 
are productivé of innumerable falls. 
Gaiters should be worn with a short skirt, 
as the rider will seem to herself and her 
spectators not to be sufficiently dressed 
without them. With the long skirt, the 
ordinary walking length, these gaiters are 
not necessary, but what is gained by the 
absence of these certainly heating articles 
of wear will be more than balanced by the 
danger of catching in the wheel, which 
the long skirt indisputably invites. A 
long coat to cover the bloomers would 
possibly occupy the p)ace of a short skirt, 
but would, on the other hand, be caught 
by the wind and twisted into many awk- 
ward shapes. The shoes worn should 
be low, broad heeled and comfortable. 
Gloves should be loose, and, if desired, 
there are bicycle gloves made for the 
purpose, open across the knuckles to let 
in the air. Nothing has been devised 
which is superior to the cutaway jacket 
with the soft shirt underneath, a skirt to 
the tops of the boots, accompanied by 
knickerbockers of the same material, and 
gaiters of cloth, leather or canvas.fastened 
to the band of the knickerbockers below 
the knee. An attractive combination can 
be used in the shape of a tartan kilt of 
dark material, accompanied by a braided 
black jacket, a white shirt and black neck- 





tie. There is a modest suggestion of cos- 
tume about this dress which is particu- 
larly becoming and artistic. Hats should 
be close, and undecorated ‘with flowers. 
A sailor hat, which affords some protec- 
tion for the eyes, is advisable, or a soft 
felt hat with a stiff feather.—* Bicycling 
for Women,” in Cosmopolitan. 
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NOT THE FIRST CASE, 


KINGMAN, KANn., AUG. 13, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It was stated in the JOURNAL, August 
3, 1895, that Rev. Ella G. Thorpe married 
a couple in Wichita, Kan., June 29, which 
was notable as the first instance where a 
woman has performed the marriage cere- 
mony ino this State. 

This is a mistake. Some four years 
ago, Rev. Mrs. Friend, a lady preacher of 
the U. B. denomination, of Nescatunga, 
now of Kingman, Kan., performed the 
marriage ceremony in this State. P. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JoURNAL OFPICcE, 


Boston, Mass 
a 
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Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
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Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
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Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
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sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
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Sproat Turner. 
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IMPURE blood is the cause of boils, 
pimples and other eruptions. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifles the blood, and cures 
these troubles. 
ES ST LT 


§ May be had 
Excellent Summer Board inthe roomy 

me on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
Sen ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, 1elp to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. car 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place 
Daily mail. Address MRS. G. A. HARNED 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BUSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes, 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session 0; October Ist; end: May, 
course. Lectures, Q —4 uisses, Labo- 
and full Clinical Instruct er 


Students 
are adunitred to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dis of New York. For announcements 


and falicnnlien o 
on &) 
EMALY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzam 
821 East 15th St., New York. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 2%, 95. A four years 
ed co aero, Quizses, Laborator®, and 
rior advantages adents . 
Hospitals, "Address CLARA ‘Malte habe iD. 
Draw i7i2 Locust St., Phila. . 
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or do | or send ten cents in stam ps 58 
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spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
53 other You will pronounce ft ase 
53 thousands of other ladies 
Falicy have, the best you have 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for al! Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georges A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to comprate the record. 


‘COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents. Published 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO.,, 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


The Young Idea. 


An Ednecational Monthly for the Young. 
Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPORTANT NEW YORK MEETINGS, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., AUG. 18, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

The weeks that have elapsed since my 
last letter bave been busy ones. They 
have been spent in the western counties, 
and have resulted in some strong clubs 
which promise to advance our cause in 
their respective centres. 

GENESEO. 

On July 30, a meeting was held in 
the parlors of Mrs. Joseph Curtis, at 
Geneseo. Mrs. Curtis formerly resided 
in Rochester, where she imbibed sound 
suffrage doctrines. Unluckily our meet- 
ing fel) on the afternoon of the base-ball 
game of the searon, which drew crowds 
from the town as well as the surrounding 
country. From noon until long after 
two o'clock a steady file of carriages, 
bicycles, and pedestrians moved down 
Main Street, until the whole population 
seemed to have betaken itself to the fields. 
Across the street the tables were spread 
for an Episcopal lawn sociable. But suf- 
frage proved more popular than feasting, 
though it could not compete with base- 
ball. Our meeting came in second, and 
drew all who were left, while not even a 
stray straggler was to be seen at the soci- 
able. Mrs. Curtis’ parlors were well. filled 
with the best women inthe place. Among 
them were Mrs, Charles Wadsworth, who 
is one of the trustees of the Craig Colony, 
and Mrs. Ellen R. Durfee, the campaign 
cbairman for Livingston County last year, 
and a most devoted worker. Before the 
meeting adjourned a club was formed 
with the following officers: 

President—Mrs. Ephraim Curtis. 

“Vice-President—Mrs. J. C. Mather. 

Sec. and Treas.—Mrs. Eilen R. Durfee. 

The members expect to take up the 
course of study prepared by the national 


committee. 
NUNDA. 


From Geneseo, I went to Nunda, stop- 
ping at Mt. Morris to perfect arrange. 
ments for a meeting there the following 
week. Nunda is delightfully situated, 
and abounds in loyal sufiragists. One of 
them, Mrs. Dr. Alley, keeps her doors 
wide open for reform workers. The vicis- 
situdes of organizing make one doubly 
grateful for the kind of home that Mrs. 
Alley gives. Two pleasant nights were 
spent there. On the morning of Aug. 1, 
Mrs. Crossett, of Warsaw, joined me. She 
had previously made all the arrange- 
ments for the meeting and ensured ite 
success by her untiring efforts. The 
Methcdist minister had declared himself 
our staunch friend, and offered his church 
of his own accord. He was at Silver Lake, 
as were all his brother ministers, with 
the exception of the Universalist. The 
latter gentleman made a prayer, after 
which Mrs. Alley introduced Mrs Crossett 
as the chairman of the evening. She gave 
a sketch of the organization in Wyoming 
County, and urged the need of a club in 
Nunda. Your correspondent followed. 
Mrs. Smith made a bright little speech 
for the collection, in the course of which 
she told how she became a woman suf- 
fragist. ‘Ihe meeting voted to organize. 
The constitution was adopted and circu- 
lated through the audience for signatures. 
Mrs. Alley was appointed chairman of a 
committee to call another meeting for the 
election of permanent officers. 

WARSAW. 

From Nunda I returned to Warsaw with 
Mrs. Crossett and spent another night 
under her hospitable roof. We were dis- 
appointed to find it raining on Saturday 
morning, Aug. 3. That was to be ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Day” at the Silver Lake Ass+ mbly, 
and a large delegation of women from the 
western ccunties had been promised, in 
case the weather were fine. It did clear 
by 11 o’clock, but too late to enable many, 
who desired to come, toreach the grounds. 
But the attendance was good, and the day 
was a success in spita of its disapoint- 
ments. The greatest of these were Miss 
Anthony’s illness (which forced her to 
break the first engagement of her life for 





such a cause), and the inability of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt to be present. There | 
was great rejoicing when Mrs. Greenleaf 
and Miss Mary Anthony arrived to fill up 
the gaps in the programme. At noon, 
luncheon was spread in the W. C. T. U. | 
tent. There were toasts after it. “Our 
Fathers, Husbands and Brothers” were 
well represented by Dr. Green, of Castile. 
Mrs. Fanny Dutton, of Gainesville, re- | 
sponded to ‘*The Coming Woman.” Mrs. | 
Maude S. Humphrey, of Warsaw, to ‘The | 
Coming Man”; Mrs. Lucy Pierce, of Cas- | 
tile, to ‘The Twentieth Century”; Miss 
Mills to “Our Law-makers’”’; and Mrs. 
Greenleaf to ‘‘The Present Crisis.” At 
two o’clock the band begun to play in the 
auditorium, which seats 3,000. At 230 
the meeting was called to order. Mrs. 
Crossett presided. The huge platform 
was prettily decorated by a committee of 
political equality ladies from Perry. The 
Wyoming flag was loaned for the occasion 
by the Rochester Club. At the rear of 
the stage were the words ‘Political 
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Equality,” while yellow flowers and yel- 
low bunting were used to the best advan- 
tage in front. Dr. Green offered prayer. 
Mrs. Crossett made opening remarks and 
introduced Mrs. Greenleaf, who gave an 
able address upon the women’s work in 
connection with the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Your correspondent was the 
next speaker, with ‘‘Signs of the Times” 
as her subject. Miss Mary Anthony, 
Mrs. Maude S. Humphrey, and Mrs. 
Carrie Hawley Bucklin made excellent 
short speeches. ‘The audience was atten- | 
tive throughout, manifesting its interest | 
by rushing forward to buy State reports 
at the close of the meeting. Until forced 
to run for the train, two of us stood at the 
platform handing out books as fast as we 
could to eager purchasers. As night fell 
our forces scattered. It was most ideal, 
after the week’s wanderings, to return 
with Mrs. Humphrey to her beautiful 
home at Warsaw. If every ‘‘anti’ man 
and woman could share an organizer’s 
experience, they would never venture 
again to hint anything against the home- 
keeping qualities of women suffragists. 
‘Those wild women” that Bishop Doane 
likens to the ‘‘petroleuse of the French 
Revolution” must all be in the anti ranks, 
if he has seen any such hobgoblins, and it 
would not be becoming to question his 
veracity. Even a Bishop might turn his 
epithets the wrong way round by mistake. 
One thing is certain, I have not seen one 
of his pictured suffragists. Wherever I 
go are charming, beautiful mothers and 
home keepers who receive me. What a 
power such women will be when once 
they have the ballot! 

Our cause has no more loyal friend and 
champion than Mr. T. H. Humphrey, who 
is in perfect accord with his wife’s views 
on this question. He isa prominent man 
in Wyoming County, and a leading Re- 
publican, to Whom his party has paid 
deserved honors. On Monday afternoon 
Mrs. Humphrey invited sixty of the 
younger women of Warsaw to hear polit- 
ical equality discussed. Many who came 
were “‘antis.” It is an encouraging sign 
that these are manifesting more and more 
willingness to hear the other side. I 
scarcely have a meeting without a sprink- 
ling of ‘‘antis.” One of them, who was a 
college graduate, objected that she had 
no time to vote or to inform herself upon 
politica) questions, adding, after the man- 
ner of those of her persuasion, that if we 
secured the ballot she should feel it her | 
duty to use it. Such statements are not | 
new, but they always surprise me, because 
of their utter lack of consistency or logic. 

DANSVILLE. 

On Aug. 6, Mrs. E. M. Parmelee, of 
Dansville opened her parlors for an after- 
noon meeting. At the Sanitarium it had 
not been possible to reach the towns- 
people and so accomplish a permanent 
organization. As Mrs. Parmelee lived in 
the village, I hoped to awaken, through 
her, an interest among the residents. 
After considerable discussion a committee 
was chosen to perfect plans for organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Albert Sweet was appointed 
chairman with Mrs. Fielder and Mrs. 
Johnson as her assistants. 

MOUNT MORRIS. 

The following day I addressed a parlor 
meeting in Mt. Morris at the residence of 
Mrs. Henry Miller, an interested friend of 
our cause. Mr. Miller made an excellent 
speech, and the Presbyterian minister 
spoke a few sympathetic words. The 
time of year and the day were unfavor- 
able. Some of the best suffragists were 
out of town. Others, who might have 
helped, were absorbed in arranging for 
a supper for the tiremen holding a con- 
vention. The place was gay with flags 
and buntings in honor of the unusual 
celebration, which brought crowds to Mt. 
Morris. I had hoped that the native town 
Mary Seymour Howell would 
give us a strong club. I believe it will. 
But it did not seem wise to organize at 
the time of my visit. Visible results do 
not always come quickly. But they come 
surely. Miss Hinman, a cousin of Mrs. | 
Howell and a warm suflragist, was pres- 
ent. I regretted the absence from town 
of Mrs. Seymour, the mother of Mrs. 
Howell, whom I had met in Albany very 
pleasantly last summer. 

BATAVIA. 

Some one had prophesied that Batavia 
could not be organized. Perhaps it was my 
own inner consciousness that felt it. But 
no one of the seventy-five women who 
gathered in Mrs. Tozier’s parlors and 
dining-room on the afternoon of Aug. 8, 
could have failed to feel that the time had 











come for Batavia to assume her rightful 
place as the leader of suffrage sentiment 
in Genesee County. All our workers in 
New York State know Mrs. Emily A. 
Tozier, and that whatever she undertakes 
she does. It was so with this meeting. 
She made it a success by bringing together 
& company of the best women in Batavia, 
representative of its best social and intel- 
lectual life. Many young women were 
present, including a delegation from a 
young women’s club. There was no need 
to entreat such women to study and work 
for fuller freedom. A club was speedily 
formed with twenty eight charter mem- 
bers, some of them associates. The officers 
chosen leave no doubt as to the success of 
the organization. Mrs. Tozier was urged 
to take the presidency. She accepted 
temporarily, but insisted upon calling a 
special meeting two days later and elect- 
ing a younger woman in her place, a lady 
admirably fitted to lead sucha club. The 
officers now are: 

President—Mrs. Helen Moses Sherwin. 

First Vice-President—Emily May Whit- 
comb. 

Second Vice-President—Clara Foot Page. 

Cor. Sec.—Elizabeth Wood. 

Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Elinor Lane. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Emily A. Tozier. 

Though Mrs. Tozier gave me a cordial 
welcome to her home, I staid with my 
friend, Mrs. Emerette Bowen, where I 
had previously been most delightfully 
entertained. Mr. Bowen is a leading 
lawyer of Genesee County. Miss Anna 
Bowen is a Cornell graduate, and a young 
woman of marked ability as a writer and 


a scholar. 
CONESUS. 


My last appointment for the week was 
at Conesus, whither I had consented to 
return for a second meeting. I found that 
the club had been fully organized in my 
absence with the following officers: 

President—Mrs. Mary R. Boyd. 

Vice-President—Mrs. R. W. Cole. 

Sec.—Mrs. Arthur Morris. 

Treasurer— E mma Scott. 

The president, Mrs. Boyd, entertained 
me on both my visits. She is a most capa- 
ble officer and her heart is thoroughly 
enlisted. The evening meeting was well 
attended. Mr. Morrill, the pastor of the 
Universalist church, where the meeting 
was held, made the opening prayer. Mrs. 
Boyd presided. Several songs were sung. 
After your correspondent had spoken, the 
meeting was given over to informal dis- 
cussion. Both ministers present spoke, 
and laymen joined in favorable testimonies. 
Word had come to the rostrum that some 
one present wished to answer me. The 
opponent was urged to speak, but failed 
to do so. 

ROCHESTER. 

On Saturday I returned to Rochester. 
During the week I had spoken every day 
in a different place. Miss Anthony was 
still confined to herroom. Her mind was 
not resting, but was eagerly planning new 
campaigns and victories. The great qual- 
ities of our beloved leader were never 
more manifest than during this temporary 
retirement. Good news of Miss Shaw’s 
returning strength had reached the An- 
thonys, which made us feel that our hosts 
were soon to be full again. Mr. Green- 
leaf was also much improved, and I had a 
delightful Sunday at the Greenleaf home. 
Of my further wanderings more anon. 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 

Syracuse, Aug. 18, 1895. 
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MEDICAL DIPLOMAS FOR LOUISIANA 
WOMEN. 


The editor of *‘Woman’s World and 


| for admission to the class in pharmacy at | school bonds, for the purpose of repairs, 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tulane University. and her first effort will 
be a masterly stroke of diplomacy—to 
make a good friend of the dean and feed 
him on pies. 


Then, when she has com- | 


and-the women availed themselves of this 
opportunity to assert theirrights. It was 
not intended at first to make a wholesale 


pletely won his fayor, she will gently | business of it, but when some of the lead- 
broach the subject of admission to the! ing and influential ladies had voted for 


medical department as a regular student. 
And do you think he will have the heart— 


| oh! | mean the stomach—to refuse her? 


| 
| 


| shell! 


*-Not after all those nice pies,” says she. 
So there, girls, is the solution of the 
problem in a nut—ob! I[ mean a pie- 
Go and do likewise, all ye women 


| who long to write ‘*M. D.” after your 


| names. 





Work,” in the New Orleans Daily Picayune, | 


writes: 


It is rumored that several New Orleans | 


ladies, who have long been anxious to 
take up a course in medicine, intend ap- 
plying for admission to the medical 
classes of Tulane University. I[f they are 
refused admittance, they intend to appeal 
to the courts, to test the question as to 
whether the Tulane authorities are justified 
in ignoring the recent legislative enact- 
ment, which empowers the State of 
Louisiana to grant diplomas in medicine 
to women. 
bright little lady, who is ‘‘just dying to 
be a full-fledged doctor,” says she intends 
doing better than going to law and 
quarreling over the matter. She knows 
that the nearest way to man’s heart is 
through the stomach. She has heard that 
the distinguished dean of the medical 
college is fond of pies. Now she is an 
adept at making pies. She knows, too, 
that when Miss Lichtenstein was studying 
pharmacy, preparatory to receiving her 
diploma, she met with no kinder friend 
than this same grave dean, who has the 
American weakness for pies. So our 
would-be woman doctor says she intends 
applying at the beginning of the session 


Apropos of this rumor, one | 





Feed the dean on pies! 
—ienitnnsaiilitinn 


CALIFORNIA (ORTH). 





PACIFIC GROVE, CAL., AUG. 19, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The California Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment Association is working quiet- 


ly on, making good progress, and after | 


everybody’s vacation is over, active work 
will intensify. During July the subjects 
of suffrage and amendment have been well 
agitated at Pacific Grove. First at W. 
C. T. U. Day, given by Chautauqua to 
our State W. C.T. U. Mrs. B. Sturtevant- 
Peet, State president, presided. There 
were addresses by Mrs. H. C. Brown, 
State secretary, Jessie Norton, S. M. Sev- 
erance, and Mrs. C.G. Greene. Mine was 
suffrage pure and unadulterated, but the 
others all reached the suffrage goal, start- 
ing on other subj-cts. July 16 commenced 
the week’s School of Methods of the 
W.c. T. U., and it made little diflerence 
whether a devotional hour or one devoted 
to prisons, desire and need were sure to be 
expressed for the ballot. Mrs. S. M.N. 
Woodman, of Chico, gave an admirable 
evening address on ‘‘Citizen Suffrage,” 
and S. M. Severance gave a Tableau 
Lecture on Woman’s Evolution, illus 
trated by tableaux of women progressing 
from the savage to the enlightened state. 
All helped. The whole Ex. Board stood 
ready to pose or drape to help the women 
evolute, and Mrs. Renomden Bailey and 
Mrs. Dr. Nevins interspersed the ex- 
ercises with suffrage songs. The Cali 
fornia W. C. T. U. is committed unequiv- 
ocally to suffrage. We have some 250,000 
voters, the State is large, and it is difficult 
to reach them. Big meetings draw only 
the best, those already interested. Leaf- 
lets are sometimes read, sometimes not. 
The question is how to get at them. If 
we could have kept Miss Anthony and 
Anna Shaw, we could have continued the 
excitement. One town, considered con- 
servative, not a temperance town, but 
somewhat leavened with woman suffrage, 
was so desirous of hearing those twain, 
that the business men sent a letter asking 
the ladies to come under their auspices. 
The gentlemen would make all arrange- 
ments, pay expenses, and also pay the 
ladies. When such men, the average 
business men, with no prompting from 
the women, who wanted them, too, but 
were glad to have these men lead, are so 
anxious to hear the ‘New Women,” we 
can see that the principle is working. 
Debates in the schools are not unusual. 
Helen McLean, our Demorest Medal Con- 
test Superintendent, is glad to devote her 
department to Yellow Ribbon Contests. 
There are many suffrage centers, and we 
trust that all interested will work in har. 
mony and mutual helpfulness. 

The last plan is to have Rev. Anna 
Shaw return to this State and commence 
work Sept. 16, and also have her next 
Spring. We need continual agitation on 
Amendment lines, and the thinking class 
of men say that there is no other way out 
of the general apathy and corruption that 
prevail but woman suffrage. Mrs. Cooper 
recently addressed the Afro- American 
Congress in San Francisco, on the impor- 
tance of voting for the Amendment to 
enfranchise women. She read a resolution 
favoring the Amendment, and it was 
warmly received and unanimously adop- 
ted. It was a pledge on the part of the 
colored voters to vote for the Amendment. 
Surely if anyone should help unloose 
woman, itis the African voter. She was 
a good friend to him in his life of bond- 
age, a most efficient officer on the under- 
ground railroad, fearless in speech and in 
circulating petitions for his enfranchise- 
ment. 

Pacific Grove is very beautiful to-day; 
dark pines, grim, rocky points, blue sky, 
bright sun, dancing white caps, endless 


bright flowers,—for Lady Washington | 


and against the proposition, the two fac- 

| tions became interested and went to work 
| with a will. Those who had carriages 
| got them out, and assisted their sisters 
| who were without conveyances, to get to 
| the polls. Of a total of 428 voters, 118 
| were women, and most of them walked up 
| and voted as unconcernedly as they 
, would wash the dishes or rock the cradle. 
Daisy SARA DEIGHTON. 
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| WOMEN’S PAPERS WANTED IN GEORGIA, 


| ATLANTA, GA., JUNE 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been requested by the Board of 
Women Managers of the Atlanta Expo- 
sition to ask if you will insert a few lines 
in the WoMAN's JOURNAL, asking that 
every paper published or edited by wom- 
en, will kindly send one copy or more to 
the library committee of the Woman’s 
Board of the Atlanta Exposition, to be 
placed in the reading-rooms of the 
Woman’s Building. 

These papers are solicited any time 
after the opening of the Exposition, which 
is September 8, 1895, and can be sent to 
Mrs. Porter King, chairman, Merritts 
Avenue, Atlanta. 

It will not only be a help to the library 
committee, but a means of advertising 
these women’s papers and journals. Your 
service in calling attention to this matter 
will be appreciated by Yours truly, 

M. E. OWEN. 


THE DRAMA. 








CASTLE SQUARE.—Next Monday night 
the regular fall and winter season will 
begin. ‘the prices will be 25c, 35c, and 
502, with twelve rows of the orchestra at 
702, every seat in the house reserved. 
The house will produce comic and the 
lighter grand operas. ‘This plan is the 
outcome of the extreme popularity and 
fiuancial success of the summer sesson of 
comic opera begun May 6, and continued 
until to-day. The operas produced have 
been *‘ [he Beggar Student,” ** Boccaccio,” 
‘*‘Dorothy,” **The Biack Hussar,” ‘Fra 
Diavolo,” ‘Girofle- Girofla,” ‘Clover,” 
“The Bohemian Girl,” *i'ne Brigands,” 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” ‘‘Maritana,” 
‘“*Fatinitza,”’ ‘‘Olivette,” ‘The Grand 
Duchess,” and ‘‘Amorita,” with ‘‘Nanon’’ 
this week. When the summer began, the 
prices were dropped from $1 50 to 75 cents. 
Alter s:x weeks the management popu- 
larized still further by placing all seats at 
252 and 50c. The theatre has proved 
barely suflizient to accommodate the 
crowds. ‘I'here is astonishment that a 
new opera can be produced so elaborately 
every week. The audiences comprise the 
best people in the community. The 
company has had the guidance of the three 
best comic opera directors on the stage, 
William Wolff, J. J. Jaxon and Max 
Hirschfeldt. Mr. Rose has been contin- 
ually strengthening the company. Comic 
opera singers capable of making a hit are 
rare, but Mr. Rose is after the best. The 
best people obtainable are to be engaged. 
The chorus will be improved; the orches- 
tra enlarged. Special artists are to be 
engaged. New operas by local composers. 
Castle Square will be a temple of music. 
Special scenery and costumes for each 
production. A new opera every week. 
Grand, comic opera burlesque, anything 
in musical performances. ‘1'ne opera for 
next week will be ‘*Three Black Cloaks.’’ 
The visiting Knights Templar assures 
crowded houses, and seats should be se- 
cured in advance. 


——>___ 


BOWDOIN SQUARE.—‘'Jack Harkaway”’ 
will be performed next Monday to a de- 
lighted audience. In Act 1, in the 
Moorish room of a Fifth Avenue banker 
in New York, Miss Herts, the banker’s 
ward, becomes a conundrum, and Mr. 
Reginald Bates takes a lesson in physical 
culture. Then follow in successive acts, 
in startling succession, a diamond robbery, 
a fight and pursuit, the great Brooklyn 
handicap, and Freddy’s exploits as a 
privaté detective. Schedule of prices 
from $1 50 to 25 cents. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





geraniums soon grow so rank that it is | 
customary to behead them with a sickle, | 


which little set-back makes them more | 


delicate. The air, straight from the Orient 
across our largest ocean, dispenses ozone, 
and this is not only the lecture and assem: 
bly center of the State, but also a natural 
sanitarium, as people are learning. Nature 
is the great physician, and here she has all 
needful appliances, God’s free gift. 
SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 


WOMEN VOTING IN IOWA, 





SHENANDOAH, IA., AUG. 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The women of Shenandoah, Ia., showed 
their appreciation of the right of suffrage, 
August 2. The school trustees of this 
city asked the people to vote $1500, 


A RARE CHANCE for a bright woman to 
take charge of a branch office. Business honorable 
and first class in every respect. Best reference 
given and required, Smail capital required, which 
will be under your own control. Aduress at once, 
Samuel Appleton, 45 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

WANTED —A young woman desires 8 situation 
as a book-keeper or cashier Address Miss A. W. 
P., 18 Center St., Roxbury. 

PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 

| pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 
gurd to ail points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 


| 478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 








THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :3: 


nen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 

to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 

through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 

they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 

Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 

May be had 


Excellent Summer Board ith. %s.dis¢ 


home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a my pene. a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place 
Daily mail, Address MRS. G. A. HARNED 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 











—— 





C H.Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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